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Latin-American Nations Strive To 
Ease Harassing Port Congestion 


Concerted, Rapid Remedial Measures Viewed as Imperative 


ORT CONGESTION is a formidable, 

complicated, and perplexing problem 
at this moment in most Latin-American 
countries—as, indeed, has been the case 
for a good many months. It is a factor 
powerfully affecting the day-to-day con- 
duct of the international trade of a vast 
region. 

Reports expressing serious concern 
about the congestion in Latin-American 
ports have been accumulating both from 
local sources abroad and from exporters 
and steamship operators in the United 
States. Available facts make it plain 
that nearly all Latin-American ports are 
extremely congested now and that the 
major ones will be unable to return to 
normal operations unless drastic steps 
are taken to improve the situation. 
Varied and frequently vigorous efforts 
are being made to relieve the situation; 
the degree of success attained will have 
a marked effect upon the character, the 
course, and the facility of future com- 
merce. 


Major Cause, Basic Needs 


The enormous increase in Latin Amer- 
ica’s imports from this country following 
the end of hostilities in 1945 is one of the 
primary causes of congestion. Most 
Latin-American countries had acquired 
considerable dollar exchange balances 
during the war through the sale of large 
quantities of ores and numerous other 
raw materials to this country; at the 
same time it was difficult to import 
goods, especially luxury items, from the 
United States. When, at the cessation 
of hostilities, South American importers 
placed large orders in this country for a 
great variety of manufactured goods, the 
resultant greatly increased volume of 
traffic naturally overtaxed the existing 
port facilities. Even in normal times, 
these were hardly adequate. 

Despite the fact that the enormous 
increase in postwar imports is a primary 
cause of congestion, certain definite 
steps can certainly be taken to help solve 
the problem. These include a concen- 
trated effort toward modernizing port 
procedures, the replacement of anti- 
quated and inadequate port facilities, 
and the construction of additional ware- 
houses and piers. 
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One Baffling Bottleneck 


In addition, it is essential that the 
merchandise placed in customs ware- 
houses be removed with the least pos- 
sible delay by the receivers of such mer- 
chandise. Failure to do so results auto- 
matically in a bottleneck which finally 
forces incoming ships to ride at anchor 
for extended periods while awaiting 
berthing space. These bottlenecks oc- 
cur in most Latin American ports be- 
cause the rates charged for storage in 
customs warehouses are unrealistically 
low in relation to general increased 
prices. Importers are quick to take ad- 
vantage of this situation, and it is, there- 
fore, a very common practice in many 
Latin American countries for importers 
to allow their goods to remain in the cus- 
toms warehouse until they are ready to 
move them directly to the buyer. 

The use of customs warehouses for 
storage purposes is largely responsible 


for the congestion in the port of Buenos 
Aires, to cite one example. The situa- 
tion has grown so desperate that ship- 
ments from the United States destined 
for Argentina are subjected to a sur- 
charge of 25 percent of the usual freight 
rate. This surcharge is collected to 
cover the loss of time sustained by ship 
operators whose vessels are often forced 
to await berthing space for 2 or 3 weeks. 

The Argentine Government is trying 
to improve the situation by attempting 
to force importers to remove their goods 
from customs warehouses. To this end 
the Government authorized an increase 
of 400 percent in warehouse charges and 
cut the basic period during which goods 
may be stored without penalty from 1 
month to 2 weeks. 


Brazil Confronts Difficulties 


The situation in Brazilian ports is sim- 
ilar to that in Argentina—in some re- 





Part of the dockage facilities at the port of Santos, Brazil. The administration building of the 


Companhia Docas de Santos is seen at the extreme left corner. 


(Coffee warehouses and 


special handling equipment run on, to the upper right, about half a mile beyond the range 


of this aerial picture.) 








Air view of Peru’s principal port, Callao. 


spects even worse. In Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos the ship operators agreed to 
impose a surcharge of 35 percent of the 
normal freight rate. In other Brazilian 
ports the surcharge amounts to only 10 
percent, and the situation is less desper- 
ate than in the two main ports. How- 
ever, since the great majority of Brazil- 
ian imports move inland through Santos 
and Rio de Janeiro, the fact that the 
smaller ports are less congested is not 
of great importance. 

A system of priorities regarding the 
docking of vessels calling at Rio de 
Janeiro was recently introduced by the 
Brazilian Government, giving first pri- 
ority to passenger vessels, second to ves- 
sels discharging perishable goods, and 
so on, according to the importance of the 
commodity. Vessels of the Lloyd-Bra- 
sileiro, owned by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, are given certain advantages over 
foreign shipping, but, on the whole, the 
priority system seems to be equitable 
and should eliminate the extreme hard- 
ship cases in which American vessels 
calling at Rio de Janeiro were not fully 
discharged at the end of 6 weeks. 


More Judicious Packing Can Help 


While the priority system may elimi- 
nate some confusion in the port, it cer- 
tainly will not do away with the basic 
causes of congestion, nor will it, to any 
great extent, speed up the movement of 
goods through the customs warehouses. 
Another factor has been brought to the 
attention of exporters in this country by 
the Collector of Customs at Rio de 
Janeiro. According to the Collector, 
American exporters often ship their 
goods in cardboard containers. If dam- 
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age through breaking of these containers 
is to be avoided, the merchandise cannot 
be stacked up in warehouses as high as 
the ceiling would permit. A _ large 
amount of cubic capacity of the ware- 
house is therefore wasted. The Collec- 
tor suggests that a number of these card- 
board containers be consolidated in 
wooden cases which would serve a dual 
purpose—allow speedier discharge from 
the ship, and afford sufficiently strong 
containers to permit stacking the cargo 
up to the ceiling of the warehouse. The 
Collector points out that at present pack- 
ages can be stacked to a height of only 
10 feet in a warehouse which has a ceil- 
ing clearance of 25 feet. 

In addition, the Collector states that 
cargo arriving from the United States 
usually bears many confusing marks and 
instructions, the majority of them un- 
necessary. This causes considerable de- 
lay in sorting and storing the various 
shipments. This practice is said to pre- 
vail only in the case of shipments from 
this country; shipments from Europe 
usually bear only absolutely necessary 
marks. 


Troublesome Factors Vary 


The increased resistance on the part 
of the buyers to high prices of imported 
goods also contributes to congestion in 
South American ports, especially in 
Brazil and Venezuela. In the latter 
country the delay involved in clearing 
shipments through Customs is rapidly 
reaching the crisis stage. Officials at 
the port of La Guaira, where the freight 
surcharges are 25 percent, attribute port 
congestion to various other factors in 
addition to the reluctance of the con- 


signees to move their shipments from 
customs warehouses. They lay part of 
the blame to the nonreceipt of port equip. 
ment ordered from the United States, 
They also point out that the prolongeg 
shipping strike in the United States last 
fall resulted in a deluge of shipments 
after the strike ended. 

The Venezuelan authorities tried to 
ease the situation at La Guaira by dj. 
verting shipments to smaller ports, such 
as Puerto Cabello. However, this pro- 
cedure did not afford great relief because 
the facilities available at these smaller 
ports are entirely inadequate for han- 
dling more than a nominal amount of 
cargo. 


Colombia’s Plan Novel. Drastic 


The Government of Colombia, where 
vessels are often forced to wait as long 
as 3 weeks for a discharging berth, has 
introduced a novel plan designed to speed 
unloading of imports and to spread ship- 
ments equitably among the three major 
ports—Buenaventura on the Pacific 
Coast and Barranquilla and Cartagena 
on the Caribbean—and to prevent any 
one port from becoming hopelessly 
clogged. According to this plan, con- 
sular agents abroad indicate the port of 
entry on the invoices for goods to be im- 
ported into Colombia. The selection of 
the port is not based upon the wishes of 
the importer or exporter but is predi- 
cated solely on the relative congestion 
among the three main Colombian ports. 
The consular agents are informed as to 
the backlog of cargo awaiting clearance 
at each port, and do not invoice goods 
destined to ports which are unusually 
congested. This plan also applies to ex- 
ports leaving Colombia, in an attempt to 
regulate the flow of goods in both direc- 
tions. 


Drawbacks Seen 


While this plan will undoubtedly regu- 
late the flow of traffic through the main 
three arteries, it seems to have a num- 
ber of drawbacks. Among these, the 
most important is that the cost of trans- 
portation may be unnecessarily increased 
because of the longer voyage involved. 
Exporters in our Pacific Coast ports com- 
plain that their shipments are often di- 
verted to Cartagena or Barranquilla in- 
stead of the usual routing to Buenaven- 
tura. This procedure involves passage 
through the Panama Canal and the un- 
necessary delays and expenses to the 
shipper in effecting transshipment to the 
Canal. Conversely, Atlantic and Gulf 
Coast shippers may be forced to route 
their cargoes to Buenaventura. 

But even the original intention of the 
Colombian authorities to secure an even 
flow of traffic through its ports does not 
seem to have been realized owing to ab- 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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South Africa Now Witnessing 
Big Air-Line Service Growth 


Union’s Government and Privately Owned Lines Expanding 


INCE THE RECOMMENCEMENT of 

operations of the Government- 
owned South African Airways on Decem- 
ber 1, 1944, a rapid expansion in services 
has taken place. Increasingly compre- 
hensive and enterprising is the Union’s 
present participation in air-age activi- 
ties. 

Today the aircraft of South African 
Airways are flying more than 400,000 
miles a month over a comprehensive net- 
work of routes covering internal, re- 
gional, and international trunk services, 
linking all the principal towns of the 
Union with adjacent territories and with 
the United Kingdom. 

The volume of passenger traffic has 
shown a consistent upward trend, and 
the demand for accommodations on air- 
craft has been further increased with 
the conveyance by air, effective May 1, 
1946, of all first-class mail throughout 
the Union and South West Africa. 


Broader Effort Essential 


To provide for this continued increase 
in traffic, South African Airways have 
found it necessary to expand their orig- 
inal fleet of 6 Lockheed Lodestars, which 
were originally used when the service was 
reinstituted toward the end of the war, 
to 20 Lodestars, 3 Skymasters, 2 Dakotas, 
and 1 Dove, while 3 additional Skymas- 
ters have recently been delivered and 8 
Vickers Vikings, together with another 
Dove, have been ordered and are ex- 
pected to be delivered within the next 6 
months. With the addition of these air- 
craft the total fleet being operated by 
South African Airways will number 41 
aircraft (including 3 Yorks now used on 
the Springbok service to London) with 
an aggregate passenger-seating capacity 
of nearly 800. 

According to the South African Rail- 
ways and Harbors Administration, the 
variety in the types of aircraft in the 
fleet is due to the diversity of traffic, and 
to the fact that Johannesburg and Cape- 
town are, at the moment, the only two 
terminal aerodromes in the Union capa- 
ble of accommodating the Skymaster, 
which requires longer runways than the 
Smaller types of aircraft. Thus, while 
the Skymaster operates over the route to 
the United Kingdom on the supplemen- 
tary Springbok service and on the non- 
stop service between Johannesburg and 
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Capetown, where traffic is particularly 
heavy, the smaller types of aircraft are 
used on the shorter routes, where, as a 
general rule, smaller aircraft are able to 
cope with the normal traffic require- 
ments. 


Backlog Forced Action 


Prior to April 1, 1946, the only services 
operated by South African Airways to 
points beyond the Union’s borders were 
the Springbok service to the United 
Kingdom, operated jointly with British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, and a 
service between Johannesburg and Sal- 
isbury, in Southern Rhodesia. The heavy 
backlog of passengers awaiting air pas- 
sage between the Union and the United 
Kingdom placed demands on the Spring- 
bok service that could not be met by the 
number of Avro Yorks available. There- 
fore the South African Railways and 
Harbors Administration decided to in- 
troduce a supplementary service to be 
operated by South African Airways with 
Skymasters. This service, which con- 
sisted of three flights a month in each 
direction, began on July 8, 1946. The 





Big plane of the South African 


service to London was scheduled to be 
expanded from September 12, 1947, to in- 
clude three Skymaster Springbok serv- 
ices a week from Johannesburg to the 
United Kingdom. There will then be 
three Skymasters and three Yorks in both 
directions each week, until such time as 
the BOAC flying-boat service to the 
Union is started. It is understood that 
BOAC has been delayed in beginning 
the flying-boat service and may not com- 
mence operations until early in 1948 be- 
cause of difficulties encountered in se- 
curing delivery of the Solent flying boats 
which will operate on this service. 


Domestic and Regional 


Internal services within the Union of 
South Africa were also expanded by in- 
creasing the frequency of the Johannes- 
burg-Durban service from 7 to 12 flights 
a week, and that from Johannesburg to 
Capetown via Durban and the coastal 
route from 6 to 9 a week. A new circular 
service was also introduced linking Jo- 
hannesburg with Durban, East London, 
Port Elizabeth, and Kimberley, and for 

(Continued on p. 34) 


Courtesy South African Railways 
Airways in flight over Johannesburg. 





Japan’s Postwar Wool Industry 
Under Military Authority 


“Revitalization Plan” Evolved, Faces Some Handicaps Now 


URING THE WAR the Japanese 
wool industry suffered a marked re- 
duction in productive facilities. Bomb 
and fire damage contributed to the loss, 
but the major reason was the scrapping 
of machinery. This would have been 
greater had it not been for the necessity 
of producing essential clothing and 
blankets for the Japanese armed forces. 
On the basis of the number of spindles 
in 1938, Japan ranked fifth among the 
wool-processing countries of the world, 
being exceeded by the United Kingdom, 
Germany, the United States, and France. 
The wool-manufacturing industry was 
developed to satisfy the large domestic 
consumption of woolen and, more espe- 
cially, worsted fabrics, and the demands 
of a growing export trade. Domestic 
production of raw wool in Japan is negli- 
gible, and requirements are met by im- 
ports. For the 5-year period 1933-37 
imports averaged 224,000,000 pounds per 
annum, with Australia as the largest 
supplier. The import value of raw wool 
was always in excess of the export value 
of wool manufactures; therefore there 
was an adverse foreign-trade balance in 
this industry. 

Production of wool yarn was 194,000,- 
000 pounds in 1937 and dropped to 144.- 
000,000 pounds in 193$. Most of the yarn 
was of the worsted type. Japan became a 
net exporter of yarn in 1933. During the 
years 1935-39, exports averaged 39,000,- 
000 pounds annually, with India, China, 
Brazil, Korea, and Manchuria as the 
most important markets. 

No figures are available on the quan- 
tity of wool fabric produced, because such 
Statistics might have given an indication 
of Japanese military strength (a large 
part of wool products went into military 
uniforms). However, the yen value of 
fabric production is known. 

The average output in the 5-year pe- 
riod 1933-37 was valued at 285,000,000 
yen. In the years 1935-38 exports of 
wool fabric averaged 32,000,000 square 
yards annually, while imports averaged 
4,000,000 square yards. Chief markets 
were the United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. 

Prewar production of wool and worsted 
fabrics in Japan was divided into two 
categories: the large-scale integrated 
mills which performed all the processes 
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from scouring to dyeing and finishing, 
and the small producers who bought yarn 
from the large spinning mills and wove 
the cloth on hand looms. Equipment in 
use in 1938 consisted of 135,000 woolen 
spindles, 1,163,000 worsted spindles, and 
28,000 looms, operated by 47,288 persons. 


Bases of New Plan 


The policies of the American military 
authorities are the chief determinant of 
the scope, nature, and activities of the 
Japanese postwar wool industry. A plan 
for the revitalization of the industry has 
been evolved by the occupation author- 
ities. Basic considerations of the plan 
are threefold: 

(a) The desire to achieve a domestic 
consumption level approaching that of 
1930-34, 1.4 pounds per capita, and 
meeting industrial requirements that are 
necessary to maintain a desired scale of 
industrial activity in those flelds which 
require woolen products; 

(b) To export enough wool products 
to at least pay for total imports of raw 
wool; 

(c) If possible, to export wool prod- 
ucts in excess of raw wool imports and 
thereby obtain exchange for the purchase 
of essential foodstuffs and raw materials. 

The consumption goal is expected to 
be reached after a series of consecutive 
developments have occurred: During the 
interim period of Japan’s postwar eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, domestic consump- 
tion of wool goods will be held to a prac- 
tical minimum. Maximum use will be 
made of mixtures with indigenous fibers 
during this period, but as rehabilitation 
of the industry progresses there will be 
slightly less emphasis on mixtures. 

During 1947 and 1948 consumption of 
wool and worsted yarn will be limited 
to 20,770,000 pounds per year, or approxi- 
mately 0.25 pound per capita. Of this 
amount, 18,000,000 pounds will consist of 
yarns spun on the woolen system for the 
manufacture of blankets, school uni- 
forms, and work clothes. These yarns 
will consist of 40 percent wool and 60 
percent other fibers mixed with wool 
prior to spinning. The remaining 2,770,- 
000 pounds will be worsted yarn for the 
manufacture of underwear and school 
uniforms. The worsted yarn will con- 


sist of 30 percent wool and 70 percent of 
other fibers. Industrial requirements 
will be kept to a minimum, and alloca. 
tions will be made principally to trans. 


portation industries and for use within 


the textile industry itself. 

During this period, maximum effort 
will be made to import high-quality raw 
wools. The bulk will be converted into 
relatively high-grade worsted fabric for 
export. After the period of postwar eco- 
nomic adjustment and industry rehabili- 
tation, it is contemplated that domestic 
consumer use will increase gradually to 
about 97,500,000 pounds per year, or 1.25 
pounds per capita. Approximately 51,- 
675,000 pounds will be worsted yarn, 
and the remaining 45,825,000 pounds will 
be woolen yarn. Moreover, 4,000,000 
pounds will be made available for indus- 
trial use—an addition of 0.05 pound per 
capita. This rate of 1.3 pounds per capita 
compares favorably with the average of 
1.4 pounds per capita consumed during 
the period 1930-1934. 


Foreign Market Prospects 
~ 


The desire for Japanese wool products 
by probable foreign buyers indicates that 
there is a ready market for all the pro- 
duction that can be made available for 
sale during the next 12 months, in any 
case. It is reported that since the raw- 
wool supply is so uncertain at present it 
is almost impossible to estimate the vol- 
ume of exports for 1947-1948. Exports 
since the end of hostilities have come en- 
tirely from the Koeki Eidan ‘(Govern- 
men corporation) stock. As of August 
25, 1947, a total of 590,090 square yards 
had been sold, leaving a balance of 
1,700,000 yards. 

Utilizing stocks of raw wool available 
in the fall of 1946, the industry em- 
barked on a program for the manufac- 
ture of approximately 2,000,000 square 
yards of fabric, principally worsted. 
This program is approaching comple- 
tion. The industry hopes to make avail- 
able an additional 416,000 pounds of 
worsted and 397,000 pounds of woolen 
products for export by utilizing the 
major proportion of a first shipment of 
7,481 bales of raw wool received from 
Australia in June 1947. A program is 
also being developed for the conversion 
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of the small domestic production of 
cashmere fiber into tops and yarn for 
export purposes. By processing approx- 
imately 221,300 bales of imported raw 
wool, it is estimated that 29,000,000 
pounds of wool products will be made 
available for export in the future. 

During Japan’s peak period of prewar 
exports, shipments of yarn ranged from 
5,000,000 to 8,000,000 pounds a year, and 
sales of fabric ranged up to 35,000,000 
square yards. 


High Point Envisaged 


Statistically, the point of maximum 
consumption and export of the occupa- 
tion authorities’ woo] plan can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Distribution of Wool Products 


Yarn 














Item weight, in 
| pounds 
Se es Sincdietotana | SLL 
DomeEsTIC USE! 
Woolen: 
Consumer. . 45. 815. 000 
Industrial... 3, 232, 000 
Worsted: 
Consumer... 51, 675, 000 
Industrial _... 733, 00Q 
Total _. i --| 101, 455, 000 
EXPORT il Sa 
| a See 5, 754, 000 
Fabric: 
Worsted (25,882,000 square yards)___.. 14, 960, 000 
Woolen (4,237,000 square yards). _....-. 5, 975, 000 
Other goods: Worsted _. 7 2. 302, 000 
Total... ae 28. 991, 000 
I OI on w cintuiansebin ws @aisanithe adeeeed 130, 446, 000 
!On the average, 65 percent wool, 35 percent other 
fibers. 
Source: ‘‘A Program for the Japanese Woolen Indus ~ 
try,” Aug. 25, 1947. 
Apparently, more than 130,446,000 


pounds of wool yarn will have to be pro- 
duced to enable this allocation to be 
made. To reach this production level, 
output will have to expand, machinery 
be reconditioned, imports of raw wool in- 
creased, and adequate supplies of coal 
and dyestuffs secured. 

To meet the goal established by the 
military program an annual production 
of more than 73,122,000 pounds of wor- 
sted yarn and over 57,324,000 pounds of 
woolen yarn will be required. These fig- 
ures compare favorably with an annual 
range of from 33,000,000 to 50,000,000 
pounds of woolen yarn and from 21,000,- 
000 to 81,000,000 pounds of worsted yarn 
produced in the period of 1930-34. The 
peak production of woolen yarn occurred 
in 1939 with an output of 64,000,000 
pounds, while that for worsted yarn oc- 
curred in 1936 with a production of 
103,172,000 pounds. 


Recent Record 


The table shown in next column gives 
monthly production of yarn and cloth 
during 1946 and part of 1947. 
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Yarn and Cloth Production 

















Worsted! Woolen Rome be mag 
yarn arn clot clot 
Month 1,000 | (1,000 | (4,000 | (4,000 
pounds)| pounds) sq. yds.)|sq. yds.) 
11946 
January... -...._. 255 1,037 229 578 
February ....... 349 1,441 444 1,090 
a ene 406 1,271 709 1, 935 
I Gigs na nomena 451 1, 768 387 2, 109 
May.. . 523 2,002 336 2, 388 
a hiiedacicdapnan 730 1, 941 404 1,045 
| 586 1, 856 399 1,319 
Augatt..........+. 561 2, 004 559 1, 200 
September___..._- 648 2, 088 617 1,432 
October........... 1, 963 576 1,410 
November._.___- S41 2, 063 459 1, 489 
December... _..__- 833 1, 753 374 1, 450 
1947 

TOMMY 5 0'ne 200s. 712 1, 562 415 1, 333 
February.._.____- 659 1, 527 398 985 
i. 667 1,671 464 1, 297 
Bo ntaccecbic 675 2,073 515 1, 587 
May-_- 677 | 2,106 465 | 1,539 
June. 597 | 2,060 514 1, 461 
July 1,393 


675 | 1,815 | 495 
| | 


Source: Japan Wool Industry Federation. 


On the basis of the foregoing table the 
production of woolen and worsted yarn 
for the calendar year 1946 was 21,187,000 
and 6,987,000 pounds, respectively. Out- 
put for the first 7 months of 1947 was 
12,814,000 pounds of woolen yarn and 
4,562,000 pounds of worsted yarn. At 
the end of June spinners held 3,855,000 
pounds of worsted yarn and 1,959,000 
pounds of woolen yarn, while weavers held 
1,285,000 pounds of woolen and 511,000 
pounds of worsted yarn. Spinners held 
4,041,000 pounds of woolen yarn and 
2,121,000 pounds of worsted yarn at the 
end of July, while weaving-mill stocks 
were reported as 1,168,000 pounds of 
woolen and 579,000 pounds of worsted 
yarn. 


Irregular Trend Noted 


Recent information from Japan re- 
veals that production in July continued 
to be irregular, because mills had to wait 
for conclusion of raw-wool supply ar- 
rangements. A decline in stocks of yarn, 
and reduced electric-power output in 
certain areas, retarded activity in the 
weaving industry. 

The Federation of Japanese Textile 
Associations statistics indicate a down- 
trend in output and a braking of the 
progress in rehabilitation of the industry 
during the period of mid-1947. 

In 1939, reporting members of the spin- 
ners’ association had an installed capac- 
ity of 1,628,454 worsted spindles, 732 
woolen cards, and 28,812 looms. At the 
end of 1945 there were only 95,180 oper- 
able worsted spindles, 190 operable 
woolen cards, and 10,311 operable looms. 
The industry has made efforts to rein- 
stall stored and damaged machinery and 
to make spindles, cards, and looms oper- 
able. As a result, there were, by July 
1947, 11,541 installed looms, of which 
11,199 were operable but only 3,938 in 
actual operation, The number of wor- 
sted spindles installed was 459,699. Of 


these, 404,526 were operable and only 
99,282 were in actual operation. In- 
stalled wool cards numbered 456, of 
which 428 were operable and only 259 in 
actual operation. 


What Will Be Required 


To achieve the desired rate of produc- 
tion established by the program, it will 
be necessary to operate 733,000 spindles 
and 815 woolen cards. It is deemed de- 
sirable to specify only an-expansion.of 
the spinning industry for the time being. 
It is unnecessary to set a desired level of 
weaving capacity, since the capacities of 
those industries which further utilize and 
process woolen yarn (weaving, knitting, 
etc.) will necessarily develop in propor- 
tion to the available supply of yarn. The 
above machinery figures are based on a 
rated capacity of 103 pounds of 48/2 ply 
yarn per worsted spindle per year on a 
16-hour-day schedule; and a production 
per woolen card of sufficient fiber to 
manufacture 67,500 pounds of 10’s woolen 
yarns per year—also based on an operat- 
ing day of 16 hours. The number of wor- 
sted spindles required is less than half 
the number installed in 1939, while 
woolen card requirements are slightly 
more than the amount installed at that 
time. This distribution will provide large 
quantities of woolen-type fabrics for do- 
mestic consumption and sufficient high- 
er-value export goods to pay for the raw 
materials. Data presented by the indus- 
try indicate that as of the end of June 
1947 there was a total reparable capacity 
of 828,297 worsted spindles and 907 wool- 
en cards already owned by the mills. 

Therefore, reparable capacity is more 
than adequate to meet the requirements 
of this program. The repairs required 
will cause no strain on the raw-materials 
situation. Adequate capacity exists for 
the manufacture of replacement parts 
needed to fulfill the program. 


Raw-Material Questions 


At the.end of the war there were ap- 
proximately 176,000 bales of raw wool in 
Japan. This has been adequate to sup- 
ply the industry with raw materials suffi- 
cient to utilize the very small present 
operable capacity. In the 2 years since 
then, this supply has virtually been ex- 
hausted. At the beginning of June 1947 
it was estimated to amount to 35,000 
bales, most of which was low-grade Chi- 
nese, South American, and the very poor- 
est qualities of Australian wool. These 
types are virtually useless for apparel 
fabrics of exportable types; and there- 
fore will be used almost exclusively in 
mixtures with other fibers for domestic 
clothing materials. 

Before the war Japan purchased be- 
tween 600,000 and 800,000 bales of high- 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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Two German Trade Inquiries of the tapestries, — an enlarge- Argentine Firm Seeks tions 
ment of a section of one of the tapestries. M ; 

— ; - ; . Market for New Battery user 

In publishing the following new trade These may be obtained on a loan basis : = 
inquiries from Germany, the Depart- from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- A firm in Argentina desires to contact | as lo 
ment of Commerce reminds readers that sion, Department of Commerce, Wash- United States firms which might be in- cal 
further information concerning them ington 25, D. C. terested in importing or manufacturing gig 
cannot be provided, and that current For complete information, and to in- under license a new type of battery, 1 
World Trade Directory Reports are not dicate their interest in bidding, United The battery—a 2-volt “A” type—is at yg 
available nor obtainable at this time. States organizations and individuals present used only in flashlights, in place clud 

Furthermore, no responsibility is as- = should communicate with the Swiss of two 112-volt dry cells. However, the chal 
sumed by this Department or any agency Compensation Office, Section for the manufacturers are of the opinion that batt 
of the United States Government for Liquidation of German Assets, Zurich, it could be adapted to use with hearing. Ir 
transactions entered into with the per- Switzerland. The American Legation in aids, miniature radios, medical appara- to t 
son or firms mentioned. Since all trans- Bern has asked that it be furnished tus, signal equipment, and various types Roq 
actions are subject to the regulations copies of such correspondence. of military and naval instruments. Arg 
and controls currently prevailing in this Rep 
country and in Germany, interested 
United States firms should by all means Pp 
acquaint themselves with these condi- Editor’s Note el 
tions before entering into correspond- : Ch 
ence with these firms. Detailed informa- The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying p 
tion on trading conditions is available or — 0 i oe 4 = — oe nate nein ne oe beat - a trade ois 

° 7” oppor unittes ave een reporte y merican oreign ervice officers aoroad, Jo owing re- 
from the Department's Office of Interna quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- prit 
tional Trade. tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, the 

Germany—Buttner & Co., Grosse Johannis- is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 1.00 
strasse 15, Hamburg 11, wishes to obtain or- Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, * 
dean tee abtiatie portraits done from photo- for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed tor 
graphs, and for copies of old masters, of one concerning any projected business arrangements. f U 
S : ; : ; While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
color in lead, charcoal, crayon, or sepia; anc 
colored in crayon or water color; or in oils ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with inte 
on pressed board . these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 

Germany Georg Gumler, Neuburger ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized con 
Strasse 8, (13b) Munchen (Munich) 42, Bay- that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- edo 
ern (Bavaria) U. S. Zone. desires to eon- ties for private trade may not have been reestablished tn some of the areas from which inquiries | 

ita se : have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with - 
tact United States exporters and importers : P . 
interested in trade with Germany negotiations for business when conditions permit.) ; Sv 
Te 
German-Owned Tapestries Index, by Commodities 
Offered for Sale [Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] ne: 
: the 

Announcement of the sale of German- Airplanes and Equipment: 4. Oils (Lubricating and Vegetable): 8, 26. tre 
owned assets comprising 10 ancient Brus- Sonenenes Zines: 34. Paints: 3, 10. 

—? tri h on ray age Broom Corn and Palmetto: 24 Pipes and Fittings: 8. é‘ 
SES VApOerses - en me e by = Carpets and Rugs: 16. Plastic Processes and Products: 1, 3 Sv 
Swiss Compensation Office in Zurich, Chemicals: 9, 18. Plumbing Supplies: 10 fo 
Switzerland. The tapestries are said to Electrical Appliances: 6. Precision Drawing Instruments: 14 de 
represent scenes from the life of the pa- Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 15, 17, 20, 22 Prefabricated Houses: 3 
tri h J b a t of th General Merchandise: 25. Radios: 10. 2,( 

<_=reE, SACO, GR were Part e Hardware: 5, 7, 10. Refrigeration: 6, 8, 10 gr 
estate of a deceased countess, three- Hearing Aids: 23. Seeds: 8. let 
fourths of which was left to German na- aoe Furnishings: 7, 10, 16, 21. Ships and Shipbuilding: 3, 4 be 
tionals resident in Germany and one- a9 6. Steel: 3. | te 
fourth to a Swiss national. . Agricultural—é. Strip-Mining Equipment: 13. in 

It is understood that the sale, which Industrial—3, 8, 10. roast Supplies: 4. ee io 
is to be on a competitive bid basis, will be Machetes: 10. Tech or | eae and New Develop- Ke 

: . Machine Tools: 8. ments: %. 
held early in January 1948. ae ©. Tertiles: 2, 8,9, 10, 19 al 

The Department of Commerce has a Novelties: 7, 8, 13. Wire: 10. | sl 
few copies of descriptive literature (in ; od 
French) and a few sets of photographs 1 fil 
8 Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Patents have already been granted in 
Argentina and several other Latin Amer- 
jcan countries, while application for 
patent and trade-mark rights have been 
made in 46 countries, including the 
United States. 

This specially designed cell, known as 
the “Inca,” may be charged from a 6-volt 
storage battery, and the manufacturers 
claim that it will take at least 100 
charges during its useful life, which, with 
normal usage, is more than 2 years. 
They state also that it will never corrode 
or deposit sulfate and that, since the 
electrolyte is a jelly-like substance 
which will not spill under any condi- 
tions, danger of acid damage to the 
user’s person or clothing is eliminated. 

In size, the battery is about half again 
as long as an ordinary 11!2-volt dry cell, 
and of the same circumference, and 
weighs 235 grams. 

The Inca currently retails at about 
USs$0.25 in Argentina, which price in- 
cludes a wire attachment for use in re- 
charging from an automobile storage 
battery. 

Inquiries should be addressed directly 


to the manufacturers, Lyari, S. R. L.,. 


Roque Saenz Pena 852, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. A World Trade Directory 
Report on this firm is being prepared. 


Peruvian Government Seeks 
Chart-Printing Equipment 


Peru’s civil aviation authorities ur- 
gently desire appropriate equipment for 
printing aeronautical charts similar to 
the ICAO world aeronautical charts, 1 to 
1,000,000 scale, and other ICAO specifica- 
tions. 

United States manufacturers of map 
and chart printing equipment who are 
interested in this inquiry are asked to 
communicate with Gen. Armando Revor- 
edo, Minister of Aeronautics, Lima, Peru. 


Swedish Group Seeks 
To Promote Trade 


A delegation comprising Swedish busi- 
nessmen and industrialists are visiting 
the United States in an effort to promote 
trade. 

All of the visitors are members of 
Svenska Industriers Import- & Export- 
forening (Associated Industries of Swe- 
den), an organization consisting of about 
2,000 Swedish industrialists and trade 
groups. In this capacity they seek out- 
lets for commodities produced by mem- 
ber industries, including prefabricated 
houses, all kinds of paper, wall board, 
insulating material, wall paper, dental 
instruments and equipment, patented 
automotive tools, canned fish (especially 
anchovies), hard bread, ceramics and 
glassware, silver cutlery and other arti- 
cles, trawlers up to 500 tons, and wood 
flour manufactured from spruce. 
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Also, on behalf of the association, they 
wish to purchase steel and iron products, 
textiles, chemicals and dyes, leather, 
electric motors and equipment, and raw 
materials for various industries. 

Heading the delegation is Prince Carl 
Bernadotte; others in the party are Allan 
Johanson, Knut Palmquist, Holge Ottos- 
son, P. O. Lundgren, Malte Manson, and 
John Carlson. Until their return to 
Stockholm on November 27, they may be 
contacted c/o Sviex America, Inc., 2441 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 


Grain Elevators Needed by 
Algerian Agency 


An official export-import organiza- 
tion—Cooperative de Céréales d’Alger- 
Nord—in Algiers wishes to purchase grain 
elevators. A complete installation for 
handling from 5,000 to 10,000 metric tons 
is desired. Each unit is to be 74% to 8 
meters high, and have a capacity of 150 
metric tons. 

In addition, a separate quotation is 
requested for a suction pump capable of 
unloading ships without use of hand 
labor. 

The installation is to be placed on a 
quay of 5,000 square meters, 242 meters 
‘above water, with the average distance 
from boat to elevators, 105 meters. 

Cooperative de Céréales d’Alger-Nord 
is affiliated with and supervised by the 
Crédit Central Agricole. It is understood 
that 60,000,000 Algerian francs are avail- 
able for the required equipment, and 
that dollar exchange and import licenses 
are guaranteed. 

Interested United States manufactur- 
ers and suppliers are asked to submit 
price quotations, together with detailed 
plans and diagrams of the complete 
installation. All communications in con- 
nection with this trade inquiry should be 
addressed to J. B. Scotto, Ingénieur, 
Architecte Expert, 39 Rue Mogador, 
Algiers, Algeria. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Alec Ray Dodson, represent- 
ing Moldex Limited, 422 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in investigating 
new plastic processes, such as plastic pack- 
aging, and in manufacturing under license 
in Australia. Scheduled to arrive about No- 
vember 10, via New York City, for a visit of 
50 days. U.S. address: Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-sixth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Seattle. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Australia—E. Faire, representing Astor 
Textile Pty. Ltd., 379 King Street, Newtown, 
N. S. W., is interested in contacting spinners 
of cotton and rayon yarns. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 1, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 4 weeks. U. S. address: c/o Australian 
Trade Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco and 
New York. 

3. Belgium—Jacques Devisscher, represent- 
ing Otraco, 101 Ave. Louise, Brussels, is inter- 


ested in obtaining for the Belgian Congo 
industrial equipment, such as road-building 
machinery, wood-cutting machinery, and 
ballast grinding machines; marine paints; 
prefabricated houses; plastic products, and 
high-tensile steel. Also, he wishes to visit 
shipbuilding yards with a view to having 
vessels built for river transport in the Bel- 
gian Congo. Scheduled to arrive October 28 
for an unspecified period. U.S. address: c/o 
Belgian Consulate General, 50 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Brazil—Dr. Oswaldo Crocce, representing 
Real S. A. Transportes Aéreos, 379 Rua Con- 
selheiro Crispiniano, Sao Paulo, is interested 
in purchasing Government-surplus motor- 
boats, airplanes, and airplane equipment, 
and in studying American manufacture of 
bandages, splints, compresses, and plaster-of- 
Paris bandages, with a view to using Ameri- 
can methods, machinery, and patents on a 
royalty basis or other arrangement for man- 
ufacture of these items in Brazil. Scheduled 
to arrive October 22, via Miami, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. 8S. address: c/o Inter- 
American Sales & Service, 16 Northwest Sev- 
enth Street, Miami, Fla. Itinerary: Miami, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Washington. 

5. Brazil—Paschoal Mastrandrea, repre- 
senting Irmaéos Mastrandrea & Cia. Ltda., 101 
Rua Senador Queiroz, Sao Paulo, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agency rights from manu- 
facturers of hardware. Scheduled to arrive 
October 15, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U. S. address: c/o Apt. 4D, 213 
West Eighteenth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

6. Brazil—Helio Cassio Muniz de Souza, 
representing Cassio Muniz S. A., 309 Praca da 
Republica, Sao Paulo, is interested in obtain- 
ing agency rights for agricultural machinery 
and implements, tractors, refrigerators, and 
household electric appliances. Scheduled to 
arrive October 22, via New Orleans, for a visit 
of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Robert Le 
Mare, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New Orleans, Wichita, and New York. 

7. Canada—Louis Lerner, 419 St. Cath- 
erine Street, East Montreal, is interested in 
obtaining manufacturers’ agencies for hard- 
ware, all types of novelties, and kitchenware. 
Scheduled to arrive November 10, for a visit 
of 10 days. U.S. address: Hotel Taft, Seventh 
Avenue and Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and State. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared, 

8. India—M. Chhatrapati, representing 
Champaklal Vadilala Mody, Billimora, Bom- 
bay, and Dharwar Electric Supply Co. Ltd., 
Dharwar, Bombay Province, is interested (on 
behalf of the former) in selling hand-loomed 
gold and silver brocade cloth, other woven 
tertiles and art goods, leather bags and belts, 
ivory and sandalwood curios, ma@énuna and 
castor seeds, and vegetable oils, such as cas- 
tor, peanut, and coconut; and (on behalf of 
the latter) in purchasing refrigerating and 
ventilating machinery, chemical process 
equipment, pipes and pipe fittings, machine 
tools, and all types of electric industrial 
equipment. He is now in the United States 
for an indefinite period. U.S. address: 1392 
First Street South, Louisville, Ky. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

9. India—B. S. C. Swamy, representing 
Anglo-American Dyestuffs Corp. Ltd., Pros- 
pect Chambers, Hornby Road, Fort, Bom- 
bay, is interested in dyestuffs, chemicals, 
electric motors, and teztile-mill supplies. 
Scheduled to arrive October 12, via New 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated October 16, 1947) 


An important commercial and finan- 
cial agreement between Argentina and 
Italy was signed on October 13. By this 
agreement supplies of grain and other 
Argentine agricultural products are to 
be made available to Italy for five years, 
while a variety of Italian products com- 
prising machinery and metals, chemi- 
cals, textiles, instruments and apparatus, 
and other items are to be made available 
for purchase by Argentina. Argentina 
extends a credit of 700,000,000 pesos 
($175,000,000) for the purchase of Argen- 
tine goods. 

An agreement was signed with Ru- 
mania on October 10 providing Rumania 
with supplies of Argentine hides, que- 
bracho, and wool for the year 1947 and 
facilitating Argentine purchase of any 
Rumanian products up to the end of 
1950. Argentina extended a $25,000,000 
credit against the deposit of an equal 
quantity of gold by Rumania in Switzer- 
land. No prices were specified in these 
agreements. 

At a meeting of Argentine industrial- 
ists in October, the President promised 
that there would be less Government in- 
terference in the operations of private 
business. This seems to carry with it 
the implication of a restriction in the 
activities of the Trade Promotion Insti- 
tute (IAPI). 

In what is believed to be a move pre- 
paratory to establishing a better scale of 
maximum prices on clothing, the Gov- 
ernment has ordered manufacturers, 
importers, and distributors of textiles 
and articles of wearing apparel to pre- 
pare an inventory of their stocks of all 
wearing apparel and of the raw materials 
used in their manufacture. 

The State petroleum company (CY. 
\P. F.) has denounced the agreements 
with private petroleum companies ac- 
cording to which petroleum products 
were marketed in Argentina according 
to predetermined quotas for Y. P. F. 
and the companies. While these agree- 
ments favored Y. P. F., they implied a 


10 


prohibition against importing by Y. P. F., 
which now finds it necessary to import. 

Local manufacturers of alcohol, at the 
instance of the Government, have agreed 
to step up their production for the fourth 
quarter of this year. 

The Central Bank announced that be- 
ginning on September 29 it would con- 
sider requests for transfer of financial 
services on foreign capital in Argentina 
as of July 7, 1947, in accordance with the 
scale established by the Bank on July 8 
up to a maximum of 12 percent per 
annum, depending on the class of invest- 
ment. Such requests will refer only to 
profits made as from January 1,1947. In 
order to rule on the amortization of for- 
eign capital existing in Argentina as of 
July 7, 1947, detailed information will 
soon be requested by the Central Bank. 

The rate of grain loadings for export, 
although apparently losing ground again 
at mid-October, improved slightly during 
the period September 15 to October 15, as 
compared with the preceding 30 days, but 
was considerably below the level required 
to move all of the corn considered to be 
available before the commencement of 
the next harvest in April. An Export 
Coordinating Committee of Cabinet and 
other high officials has been formed to 
speed up the movement and despatch of 
export commodities, especially grain. 

Further evidences of the current down- 
ward trend in Argentine crop sowings 
appeared during the past month, in 
official estimates of plantings of grains 
and linseed. These latest estimates show 
the following percentage decreases in 
sowings compared to last year: wheat 
16.9, linseed 14.8, oats 11.4, barley 14, and 
rye 6.2. Owing to the lateness of the 
season, this outlook was not altered by 
the informal announcement early in 
October that producers would receive a 
bonus of 3 pesos per 100 kilograms for the 
new crop of wheat and 2.50 pesos for new 
oats. 

While additional rainfall was needed 
except in the North, locusts remained a 
serious threat to the late-sown crops. 
The anti-locust organization indicated 
that it was ready for an intensive cam- 
paign with ample equipment and the 
newer poisons. 

The shipment of canned meats to the 
United Kingdom was resumed on Sep- 
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tember 19, following a 10-day export ban 
maintained by the Argentine Govern. 
ment while discussions took place with 
the British regarding the convertibility 
of current sterling payments. 

The egg export quota for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, has been set at 300,000 
boxes of 30 dozens each, whether shipped 
fresh or dried. An export quota of 
500,000 metric tons of wheat byproducts 
set in the second quarter of the year was 
canceled in October to meet domestic 
feed requirements. 

Reflecting the increasing number of 
trees coming into bearing, the past har- 
vest of olives reached 14,272 tons as com- 
pared with 8,372 tons for the preceding 
year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cigarettes: Excise Tazes Increased— 
Surtaxes have been added to certain cigar- 
ette excise taxes in Argentina in accordance 
with Executive decree No. 21736 of July 24, 
1947, published in the Boletin Oficial of 
August 6 and effective 20 days later 

Imported cigarettes are subject to a unl- 
form surcharge of 0.255 paper peso upon 
the regular excise tax of 0.3325 paper peso 


per basic unit of 12.5 net grams (imported | 


cigarette packages are limited to a maximum 
net total weight of 62.5 grams). Thus a 
package of foreign cigarettes weighing more 
than 12'4 grams but less than 25 grams (two 
basic units) pays an excise tax of 0.665 peso 
plus a surcharge of 0.51 peso, irrespective of 
its selling price 

On domestic cigarettes, the regular scale 
of excise taxes has been modified so that the 
cheaper brands of cigarettes selling from 
0.10 paper peso to 0.40 per unit of 10 cigar- 
ettes are subject to slightly lower taxes, 
whereas the medium- and _ higher-priced 
brands are subject to surcharges on the ex- 
cise taxes, these surcharges ranging from 
0.0375 peso to 0.255 per basic unit of 10 
cigarettes. 

It can be readily seen 
brands, regardless of price, 
the surcharge applicable to 
priced domestic brands. The amount of the 
surtaxes on both domestic and imported 
cigarettes is turned over to the Trade Pro- 
motion Institute and is used to pay sub- 
sidies to domestic manufacturers of low- 
priced cigarettes. 


that imported 
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Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Temporary and Partial Suspension of 


Transmission-Taz Exemption on Exports.— 
The Belgian Government revoked, temporar- 
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ily and partially, the exemption from the 
payment of the transmission tax of 3 per- 
cent ad valorem on exported goods, effective 
September 1, 1947, by a decree of August 21, 
1947, and an announcement was made by the 
Ministry of Finances. Both were published 
in the Moniteur Belge of August 23 and re- 
ported on September 5 by the United States 
Embassy at Brussels. 

The exemption will remain in effect until 
a fund of 1,200,000,000 francs has been cre- 
ated, and the revenue will be used for sup- 
plementary payments of family allotments, 
jow-cost housing for workers, and bonuses to 
workers for industriousness and increased 
productivity. 

The tax is applicable whether the mer- 
chandise sold for export has or has not pre- 
viously been subject to payment of a “for- 
feiture” tax at the time of its sale by the 
producer or at the time of its importation. 

In default of a selling price, the tax is 
calculated on the normal gross value of sim- 
jlar products sold on the Belgian market at 
the time of exportation. 

Exemptions from payment are made, how- 
ever, when the taxable value of the mer- 
chandise exported does not exceed 2,5C0 
francs; when the merchandise is covered by 
an “in transit’? document; when the mer- 
chandise, being free of customs duties, is 
imported for reexportation without having 
undergone industrial processing and having 
the right to a permit of temporary exemp- 
tion from the internal transmission tax; and 
when the merchandise was imported into 
Belgium to be subjected there to repair or 
to a simple finishing process for the account 
of a foreign concern. 

The decree furthermore increases from 1.1 
percent to 4 percent the already existing 
forfeiture tax on the exportation of linseed, 
rags, rags for paper making, chicory root, and 
rabbit and hare skins. The fixed taxes pay- 
able for the exportation of horses, mules, and 
other animals have been increased from 160, 
80, 55, and 15 francs to 600, 300, 200, and 55 
francs, respectively. 

The announcement by the Ministry of 
Finances stated that the tax is applicable to 
foodstuffs of prime necessity (potatoes, eggs, 
margarine, and the like) which benefit, in 
the event of their sale in Belgium, from an 
exemption from the previously imposed 
transmission tax. The tax likewise applies 
to textile materials regardless of the charac- 
ter of the person to whom they are destined. 

The basis for collection is the exporter’s 
selling price with the reservation that, if the 
delivery is made free of charge to the foreign 
destination, the internal transmission tax, 
the freight charges outside the country (be- 
yond the frontier or port of embarkation) 
and, where applicable, the duties collected 
abroad, may be deducted from the selling 
price. 

When one or more middlemen who have 
transmitted the order to the original seller 
intervene between the seller and the buyer, 
the 3 percent tax is payable once only. 

At present certain exporters have author- 
ization, granted under the Stamp Tax Code, 
to buy in Belgium or to import from abroad 
certain merchandise with complete or par- 
tial exemption from payment of the trans- 
mission tax. The decree does not cancel 
these authorizations, but the products which 
these merchants export are subject to the 
3 percent tax. 

With reference to merchandise liable to 
the luxury tax at the time of sale to the 
consumer or of sale by the producer, the 
exemption from payment of the luxury tax 
provided for in case of exportation is also 
partially suspended. Under conditions in- 
dicated above, the 3 percent tax is payable tor 
merchandise shipped abroad. Antiques, 
curios, and other collectors’ items, furs, 
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watches, clocks, gold or silver ware, and jew- 
elry, however, remain subject to the pre- 
vailing luxury tax of 7.5 percent, if sold 
abroad. 

The present forfeiture tax of 4.5 percent 
for scrap iron and nonprecious metallic 
scraps and debris collected at the time of 
exportation remains unchanged. 

The United States Embassy at Brussels 
stated in its covering report that the partial 
lifting of the exemption from payment of the 
transmission tax does not apply to exports 
from Luxembourg, but does apply to Bel- 
gian exports to that country. No exemp- 
tion was made for exports to the Belgian 
Congo. 

The decree was followed by a modification 
to the effect that, for contracts concluded 
by Belgian exporters prior to August 23, 1947, 
which will be executed after September i, 
1947, the producer or manufacturer will be 
responsible for payment of the tax. 

The decree did not state whether mer- 
chandise billed before September 1 or 
shipped from the factory before that date 
is exempt from the tax. The general inter- 
pretation, and one which the Government 
is following, is that goods leaving the coun- 
try after September 1 are taxable regardless 
of other factors. 


British East 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Tobacco Manufactures 
Doubled in Kenya; Similar Action Expected 
in Uganda and Tanganyika.—The import 
duties on manufactures of tobacco in Kenya 
have been increased by 100 percent, effective 
from October 6, 1947. The duty on unmanu- 
factured tobacco remains unchanged, how- 
ever. It is reported that the purpose of the 
increase in duties is to conserve dollar ex- 
change by curtailing imports of less essential 
commodities. Uganda and Tanganyika are 
expected to enact similar legislation shortly. 

By action of the Kenya Government, new 
import duties on tobacco products are as 
follows (in shillings per pound): Cigars, 
cheroots and cigarillos, 44; cigarettes, 33; 
snuff, 9; all other manufactured tobacco, 33. 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Compensation Agreement Providing for 
Exchange of Goods With Poland Signed.— 
A compensation agreement between Bulgaria 
and Poland, providing for an exchange of 
goods valued at $17,000,000 (U. S. currency), 
was signed in Sofia on September 1, 1947, 
and is to be effective for 1 year, according 
to information received by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Under terms of the agreement, Poland js 
to export to Bulgaria various electrical, tex- 
tile, and industrial machinery; chemicals; 
and railway equipment. Bulgaria is to send 
in return leaf tobacco, skins and furs, ore, 
lumber, and herbs. 





A new radio broadcasting station will 
be erected near Shanghai, China, in the 
near future. Plans for the establish- 
ment of additional outlet stations at 
Tientsin and Canton have been indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 


(Dated September 30, 1947) 


TRADE BALANCE CAUSES CONCERN 


The dollar problem resulting from the 
inconvertibility of sterling and a heavily 
adverse merchandise trade balance with 
the United States has imbued the whole 
economic outlook with an atmosphere of 
anxiety. Although imports during the 
summer showed the usual seasonal de- 
cline there is general agreement that 
these may exceed exports to the United 
States by $1,000,000,000 for the year as a 
whole. This excess is more than twice 
the 1946 figure, which was itself a record. 

Newspapers and periodicals have given 
much space to the situation. Public 
opinion seems to be equally divided on the 
advisability of depreciating the Canadian 
dollar to the 10 percent discount it en- 
joyed vis-a-vis the American dollar prior 
to July 6, 1946. However, the Finance 
Minister, who just returned from mone- 
tary discussions in London, has cate- 
gorically reaffirmed the Government’s 
stand not to devalue. It is questioned 
whether such a move would solve the 
difficulty. A United States dollar loan 
also is considered no more than a tempo- 
rary palliative. 

Most people now consider inevitable 
the institution of some program of im- 
port curtailment, which would exclude 
luxury goods. However, it is generally 
believed that nonessential imports in the 
broadest sense constitute less than a 
quarter of all current imports from the 
United States, many of which, including 
coal, petroleum, and steel, are indispen- 
sable. An alternative solution recom- 
mends the increase in exports, not so 
much to the United States as to European 
recipients of American dollars in connec- 
tion with the Marshall Plan. Stepped- 
up shipments of motor vehicles, ships, 
railroad equipment, electronics, and 
chemicals are considered feasible. 


CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY 


After half a year of considerable peace 
in industrial relations, in contrast to the 
wave of strikes which characterized the 
summer of 1946, considerable importance 
has been attached to the Dominion-wide 
strike of 12,000 meat packers, which be- 
gan August 27. Shipments of frozen 
beef and pork to the United Kingdom 
have entirely ceased, and bacon ship- 
ments—constituting 70 percent of Brit- 
ish supply—have been largely curtailed, 
but the domestic supply has not been 
critically reduced, and the reinstitution 
of two meatless days a week appears to 
be an unlikely recourse. 
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PRICES AND WAGES TEND TO RISE 


It is believed that a new wave of labor 
demands for higher wages can be ex- 
pected from the recent serious inflation- 
ary trends affecting food, clothing, fuel, 
and textiles. The cost-of-living index 
has risen several points each succes- 
sive recent month, and on September 2, 
it was 139.4 percent of the 1935-39 base, 
as compared with 136.6 on August 1 and 
130.6 on April 1. As of October 1 it was 
expected to exceed 141. The food com- 
ponent was 165.3 on September 2 as com- 
pared with 151.6 on April 1, and its rise 
was exceeded only by the upward curve 
of clothing and home furnishings. 

With the removal of all Government 
subsidies on flour milling, an extensive 
list of items released from price control 
was announced on September 15. The 
leading commodities restored to a free 
market were flour, corn, pulse, canned 
goods, cotton and synthetic fibers, most 
textiles and clothing, lumber, wood pulp, 
leather and hides, agricultural imple- 
ments, many building materials, nails, 
wire, household heating equipment and 
related items. As a result bread prices 
have already risen from 3 to 10 percent 
and shoe prices from 15 to 25 percent. 
Vociferous consumer protest groups have 
been organized among housewives of 
Winnipeg and Ottawa, but relatively few 

people seriously advocate the reinstitu- 
tion of Government price controls. Con- 
trols now exist only on sugar, meat, oils, 
fats, primary iron and steel, wheat, and 
housing rents. Decontrol of sugar and 
meats is expected before Christmas, and 
complete liquidation of the price-control 
program, including rents, is predicted by 
next March when the legislation author- 
izing these controls expires. 

Another important inflationary factor 
is the decision of the two large Canadian 
railroads to increase, by 30 percent, ef- 
fective November 1 their “competitive 
rates” for freight and express in the wake 
of the removal of price controls thereon. 
The question of a general 30 percent in- 
crease is pending before the Dominion 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 

Of even greater significance is the rec- 
ord employment level, with unemploy- 
ment down to less than 2 percent of the 
civilian labor force and unfilled jobs out- 
numbering applicants for work by 33,000. 
The weekly wages of wage earners was 
$34.02 on July 1, compared with last 
year’s average of $29.68. 


Some RECESSION SENTIMENT 


The inevitability of higher costs of 
production and the effects of the dollar 
shortage in reducing export potentiali- 
ties have contributed to a feeling in some 
quarters that the possibility of a busi- 
mess recession in the coming winter 
should not be discounted. Merchandise 
exports, which normally comprise 40 
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percent of the Dominion’s production, 
totaled $267,800,000 in May but dropped 
to $236,600,000 in July and $221,300,000 
in August. Imports declined from $240,- 
300,000 in May to $226,800,000 in July and 
$204,600,000 in August. 

Some significance is being attached 
also to the fact that the production of 
steel ingots in Canada has declined each 
month since last March, despite the ab- 
sence of any strikes. ‘(August figures are 
the latest available.) The volume of re- 
tail sales in July, although 11 percent 
above the level a year before, was 7 per- 
cent below the preceding month’s figures, 
and the index declined from 233 points 
in June to 217.1 in July. Likewise, the 
sales of department stores in August, al- 
though 4 percent more than the total of 
the year before, were below those of the 
two preceding months and the unad- 
justed index based on 1935-39 as 100 
showed a decline from 220.7 in June to 
205 in August. The greatest decreases 
were in Quebec and Ontario, the largest 
and wealthiest Provinces. Canal traffic 
in the Welland Ship Canal of the Great 
Lakes in July was appreciably below the 
total last year but this decline was not 
borne out by traffic figures at other 
points. 


ACTIVITY IN MINING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Mineral production has been uneven. 
Gold production in Ontario in the first 
6 months of this year was substantially 
more than last year’s output, thereby 
more than compensating for the serious 
decline in Quebec, but the output in July 
was the lowest since February and fur- 
ther declines were expected. Copper and 
nickel production were much higher this 
year than last but the output of lead, 
zinc, silver, coal, and oil declined. 

There was also a continuing recession 
in the number of construction contract 
awards, the August total being below the 
July figure which in turn was down from 
the June level. Residential building, so 
far this year, is far below last year’s 
total. 


NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION HIGH 


Newsprint production in August (377,- 
941 tons) was 2 percent more than that 
in last year’s corresponding month but 
down from 379,731 tons in July, repre- 
senting 103.3 percent of capacity as 
against 103.8 percent in July. Ship- 
ments of newsprint in August 1947 
amounted to 388,106 tons or 106 percent 
of capacity as against 379,065 tons (103.6 
percent) in July and the record 400,763 
tons (106.7 percent) last May. 


FEDERAL FINANCE BUOYANT 


Indicative of the unprecedented pros- 
perity which characterized the first 7 
months of the year the Federal Treasury 


has revealed that the revenue surplys 
of $190,000,000 forecast in April for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1948, wy 
probably be greatly exceeded. The sur. 
plus for the 1946-47 fiscal year amounteg 
to $352,000,000, but already this year ip 
the 5 months from April through August 
the revenue surplus amounted to $443. 
699,258, in marked contrast to a total 
of $151,600,393 recorded in the corre. 
sponding period last year. Comparing 
fiscal returns of last year with this fisca] 





year (5 months’ period) the revenues rose | 


from $1,147,712,752 last year to $1,170. 
816,298, while expenditures dropped from 
$996 ,112,361 to $727,117,040. 


Economic Conditions 
POPULATION INCREASES 


Canada’s population increased from 
12,307,000 on June 1, 1946, to 12,582,000 
on June 1, 1947, according to the latest 
estimate of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This increase of 275,000 is the 
largest gain for any year since 1869. The 
growth in the population of the Domin- 
ion is impressive, when compared with 
the annual average increase of 147,250 
during the past 20 years. Twenty years 
ago (on June 1, 1927) the population 
numbered 9,637,000, and 10 years ago (on 
June 1, 1937), 11,045,000. 

The factor of greatest influence in the 
recent trend has been a record birth 
rate which has offset decreased immigra- 
tion and increased emigration. The 
completion of the migration of British 
war brides has resulted in a 37 percent 
decline in United Kingdom immigrants 
from 33,914 in the first half of 1946 to 
21,413 in the corresponding period this 
year. Emigration from Canada to the 
United States has risen since the war 
from 11,079 for the fiscal year 1944-45 
to 20,414 in the following year and 23,467 
in the year ended June 30, 1947. This 
drain on Canada’s manpower has accel- 
erated the steps taken to increase immi- 
gration from England, Holland, and the 
Displaced Persons Camps of Germany to 
the present goal of 9,000, 2,000, and 
12,114 persons, respectively. 

The population of Ontario, Quebec, 
and British Columbia continued to show 
the largest gains. The officially esti- 
mated population in 1947, by Provinces, 
is as follows, with the totals for the pre- 
ceding year given in parentheses: On- 
tario, 4,189,000 (4,101,000); Quebec, 3,- 
712,000 (3,630,000); British Columbia, 
1,044,000 (1,003,000); Alberta, 822,000 
(803,000) ; Manitoba, 743,000 (727,000) ; 
New Brunswick, 491,000 (480,000) ; Sas- 
katchewan, 842,000 (833,000) ; and Nova 
Scotia, 621,000 (612,000). There were no 
changes recorded in the Yukon Terri- 
tory, Northwest Territories, and Prince 
Edward Island. 
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Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Butter: 1947 Import Quota Established.— 
The Chilean import quota for butter has 
been established at 1,100 tons for the calen- 
dar year 1947 by Executive decree No. 1045 
of September 3, 1947, published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 3. 

Import licenses under this quota will be 
granted by the Chilean National Foreign 
Trade Council to importers on condition 
that the officially established sales prices 
and quality will be respected. 

Within the quota the Antofagasta agency 
of the Council may authorize the importa- 
tion of up to 200,000 kilograms for the 
Northern Provinces. 

Import Licensing Suspended for Certain 
Products.—Chilean licensing of imports of 
automobiles, pencils, fountain pens, whisky, 
and liquors has been suspended until De- 
cember 31, 1947, in accordance with a deci- 
sion of the Chilean National Foreign Trade 
Council on September 30, 1947. 

[This supplements the much larger list 
of products suspended from importation on 
August 11, 1947, which was published in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 4, 1947.] 

Marrow Beans and Chickpeas: Export Quo- 
tas Authorized.—The exportation from Chile 
of 15,000 metric quintals of marrow beans 
and 2,000 metric quintals of large- and regu- 
lar-size chickpeas, has been authorized by 
Executive decree No. 1082 of September 12, 
1947, published in the Diario Oficial of Octo- 
ber 3, 1947. 

The Chilean National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil was directed to issue export permits for 
these types accordingly. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Formed to Implement 
An outline of the Execu- 


Agencies To Be 
Trade Agreement. 


tive and auxiliary agencies to be formed 
under the trade agreement concluded on 
July 4, 1947, between Czechoslovakia and 


Poland (see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 30, 1947), for the purpose of imple- 
menting the terms of that agreement, ap- 
peared in the Polish press on August 18, 
according to a report of August 27 from 
the American Embassy in Warsaw. 

The following commissions with 
functions were listed: 

Council for Czechoslovak-Polish Coopera- 
tion: The central organization to which all 
special commissions controlling cooperation 
in trade, industry, transport, and the like 
will be subordinated; 

Commission for Capital Goods Delivery: 
To place orders for capital goods, machinery, 
and mechanical equipment and to handle 
all problems arising relative to capital goods; 

Commission for Goods Exchange: To have 


their 


similar duties in the field of consumers’ 
goods, and industrial semimanufactured 
goods; 


Mixed Polish-Czechoslovak Financial Com- 
mission: To supervise all activities relative 
to the financial and settlement agreements; 

Polish-Czechoslovak Transport Commis- 
sion: To handle all transport problems com- 
ing under the trade agreement; 

Commission for Industrial Collaboration 
and the Agricultural Commission: To super- 
vise cooperation in each respective field; 

Scientific and Technical Commission: To 
Supervise work of standardization commit- 
tees, patent offices, institutes for scientific 
research, industrial and technical training, 
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labor organization, 
tions; and 

Planning Commission: To supervise the 
exchange of information on Polish and 
Czechoslovak experiments and methods of 
economic planning. 


and similar organiza- 


Kire 
Exchange and Finance 


Austerity Measures Announced.—The Prime 
Minister and the Finance Minister of Eire 
announced on October 15 new austerity 
measures to be adopted to curb inflationary 
trends and reduce the cost of living in Eire. 

Food subsidies are to be paid to cut con- 
sumer prices of bread, tea, and sugar. A 
4-pound loaf of bread will be reduced in price 
from 131',d. to 1s.; tea will sell at 32d. instead 
of 58d. per pound; and the price of sugar will 
drop from 6d. to 4d. a pound. 

These subsidies will require the expendi- 
ture of approximately £5,764,000 and will 
necessitate increase in the rates of income 
tax, surtaxes, and taxes on tobacco, spirits, 
beer, wine, cigarettes, furs, cosmetics, motion- 
picture tickets, stamp duties, and other 
items. 

It is expected that the new taxes will 
amount to £4,700,000 this year, and, with the 
addition of the £1,000,000 saved from the 
principal budget of last May, the total will 
roughly equal this latest outlay for sub- 
sidies. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Commercial Agreement for Exchange 
of Goods With Poland Signed.—A new com- 
mercial agreement for exchange of goods be- 
tween France and Poland was signed in Paris 
on August 20, 1947, and became effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, for 1 year, ending August 31, 
1948, according to a report of September 11 
from the American Embassy, Paris. 

The agreement which replaces the one of 
August 1, 1946, effective August 10, 1946, will 
expire November 30, 1947, if, before that date, 
an agreement has not been concluded for the 
delivery of industrial and mechanical equip- 
ment covered in paragraph 1—b of a protocol 
(the text of which is not at present avail- 
able) signed on the same date as the new 
agreement, August 20, 1947. The text of the 
new agreement, together with lists of com- 
modities to be exchanged, was published in 
the French Moniteur Officiel du Commerce 
et de l'Industrie of September 4, 1947. 

Provision is made under the new agreement 
for French exports to Poland valued at ap- 
proximately 1,700,000,000 francs, in exchange, 
principally, for Polish exports to France of 
1,000,000 tons of coal. 

Principal commodities to be exported from 
France to Poland are electrical, mechanical, 
and optical apparatus and instruments for 
industry and for laboratories; sanitary, 
medical, surgical, radiological, dental, and 
veterinary installations, apparatus, and in- 
struments; raw pharmaceutical materials; 
geodetic and meterological apparatus and ap- 
paratus for photography and cinematogra- 
phy; installations for signalling and tele- 
communication; pharmaceutical specialties; 
medicines; wines and spirits; long distance 
transmission material; signalling and tele- 
phonic equipment; miscellaneous chemical 
products; wire gauze for the paper trade; 
periodicals and musical editions; perfumery; 
essential oils; veterinary products; phos- 
phates; iron ore; combed wool; vegetable 
seeds; laboratory reagents; vanilla; crude 


cork; electrotechnical carbons; sewing and 
embroidery needles; leather belting; bronze 
phosphor gauze; asbestos products; tires and 
tubes for automobiles; insulating materials; 
sponges; plant equipment; spare parts for in- 
dustrial machines and apparatus; and capil- 
lary steel tubes. 

Polish exports to France, in addition to 
coal, are to include newsprint, zinc, brandy, 
furniture, refined salammoniac, cotton fab- 
rics, and Polish handicraft articles. 

Payments are to be governed by the pro- 
visions of the payments agreement signed 
by the countries August 1, 1946, for a period 
of 4 years, subject to renewal by tacit con- 
sent or to denunciation at any time upon 3 
months’ notice by either party. 

The new agreement provides that the 
Mixed Commission composed of French and 
Polish representatives which was established 
under the agreement of August 1, 1946, shall 
supervise the application of the present 
agreement and the payments agreement of 
August 1, 1946, still in effect, and shall 
formulate proposals for the improvement 
of commercial and financial relations be- 
tween France and Poland. 

Commercial Agreement for Exchange of 
Goods With Sweden Extended.—The commer- 
cial agreement between France and Sweden 
signed at Stockholm June 28, 1946, which was 
to expire June 30, 1947, was extended until 
October 31, 1947, by an arrangement between 
the two countries signed June 30 and pub- 
lished in the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce 
et de l’Industrie of July 10, 1947, according to 
a report of July 16 from the American 
Embassy, Paris. 

Lists of commodities to be exchanged 
between the two countries were also pub- 
lished, 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
3, 1946, for previous announcement. | 

Taz on All Embarkations and Debarkations 
at French Ports.—A new tax is to be collected 
from all persons debarking and embarking at 
metropolitan French ports pursuant to the 
provisions of law No. 47—1683 of September 3, 
1947, published in the Journal Officiel of Sep- 
tember 4, 1947. The tax applies equally to 
French and foreign nationals debarking from 
or embarking on all ships, French or foreign. 
The rate of the tax is quite nominal, varying 
from 20 francs ($0.17) to 1,000 francs ($8.40) 
depending on the class of accommodations 
occupied by the voyager. The proceeds of 
the tax are earmarked for the national organ- 
ization for invalided sailors. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


FORFIGN TRADE OF THE COMBINED ZONE 
DurRING First HALF or 1947 


Commercial exports from the Com- 
bined US-UK Zone of Germany totaled 
$66,893,000 during the first 6 months of 
1947, according to the report of the Mili- 
tary Governor (U. S.) for July 1947. 
The largest export item was coal, which 
represented about 68 percent of the total. 
Other important exports were timber, 
iron and ferro-alloys, salt, machinery, 
vehicles and spare parts, hops, dyes, 
chemicals, processed cotton, ceramics, 
and cameras. The United Kingdom was 
the leading destination, taking almost 19 
percent of the total. Other important 
customers were France, Luxembourg, 
Austria, Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, 
Italy, Sweden, and Switzerland. Exports 
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to the United States totaled $676,000. 
Exports during July showed a significant 
increase from the preceding months, 
reaching $22,375,790, of which $15,175,000 
represented coal and timber. 

Imports into the Combined Zone during 
the first half of 1947 were valued at more 
than $316,000,000, of which about 95 per- 
cent represented noncommercial arrivals 
of food, petroleum, and fertilizers, re- 
quired for the prevention of disease and 
unrest and financed by the Governments 
of the United States and the United 
Kingdom. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Current Trade Procedures and Possibili- 
ties —With the lifting of Trading with the 
Enemy Act restrictions early this year, Ameri- 
can businessmen were permitted to enter 
into business transactions and to communi- 
cate with German nationals. Effective June 
16, 1947, mail service to all zones of Germany 
was extended to permit commercial corre- 
spondence implementing business transac- 
tions, provided such transactions are in ac- 
cordance with military government and 
German laws. Thus at the present time 
American firms may conclude business con- 
tracts with German firms through the mail, 
provided that such regulations as the fol- 
lowing are observed: 

1. All external values resulting from such 
business transactions accrue to the accounts 
of the Allied Military Government concerned. 
The enclosure of checks, drafts, securities, 
and currency in letters to Germany is pro- 
hibited. 

(Payment by American firms for merchan- 
dise imported from Germany is made in dol- 
lars, to accounts designated by the military 
authorities. The German seller receives 
payment in reichsmarks.) 

2. Correspondence regarding German ex- 
ternal assets, even if of a simple informa- 
tional character, is prohibited. 

Under present circumstances primary 
emphasis is being placed on German exports. 
American businessmen interested in import- 
ing German goods should communicate di- 
rectly with German suppliers whose names 
and addresses are known to them. If such 
names and addresses are not known, inquir- 
ies may be directed to the appropriate 
foregin-trade agency. Names and addresses 
of these agencies are given below. Inquir- 
ies received by the Department of Commerce 
from German firms desiring to trade with 
American businessmen are published in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY under the head- 
ing “New World Trade Leads.” All commer- 
cial German imports and exports are subject 
to licensing by the foreign trade agency of 
the military government concerned. 


COMBINED AMERICAN AND BRITISH ZONES 


The Joint Export-Import Agency (US-UK) 
known as the JEIA, is responsible for pro- 
moting and directing the foreign trade of 
the Combined Area. Export and import 
licenses are issued by the branch offices of 
this Agency. 

Products available for export from the 
Combined Area either immediately or within 
a reasonable period include: Agricultural 
machinery; automotive products; building 
machinery; building materials; ceramics; 
chemicals; china; clothing; cutlery; dental 
apparatus; dyestuffs; electrical domestic ap- 
pliances; electrical equipment and machin- 
ery; food-processing machinery; furniture; 
glassware; graphical products; hardware; 
jewelry; leather products; light-metal prod- 
ucts; machine tools; machinery, general; 
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medical apparatus; musical instruments; of- 
fice equipment; optical instruments and 
equipment; optical goods; paper products; 
pharmaceuticals; plastics; precision instru- 
ments; printing machinery; rubber prod- 
ucts; surgical apparatus; textiles; toys; 
shoes; woodware. 

Sales to American firms are invoiced in 
dollars, and the German supplier is expected 
to obtain world market prices for his prod- 
ucts. The pricing of export contracts is sub- 
ject to the approval of the JEIA. 

Bulk imports for the general economy of 
the Combined Area are handled centrally by 
the JEIA. However, German firms are now 
permitted to procure on their own behalf 
raw materials, semiprocessed goods, operat- 
ing supplies, and maintenance materials 
necessary to the production of specified ex- 
port goods, provided: (1) the expected 
foreign-exchange proceeds from the finished 
products are at least three times as much as 
the foreign-exchange expenditure for the im- 
ports; (2) the entire export-import program 
can be completed within a reasonable period, 
generally 9 months after receipt of the im- 
ported materials; and (3) the goods desired 
for importation cannot be procured domes- 
tically. All such transactions require li- 
censing by the Central Office or the branch 
offices of the JEIA. The issuance of an im- 
port license carries with it the obligation of 
the JEIA to provide for payment to the seller 
in accordance with the terms of the contract. 
Imports from the United States are paid for 
in dollars. 

Under a plan recently inaugurated, 5 per- 
cent of the foreign-exchange proceeds of ex- 
port shipments are made available to the 
German exporter who, subject to the ap- 
proval of the JEIA, may spend these funds 
abroad within 6 months for a variety of pur- 
poses, including the purchase of materials 
for improving his plant, the defraying of ex- 
penses for foreign representation, and the 
developing of export business abroad. 

Processing transactions, in which the buyer 
provides the required raw materials to the 
German manufacturer and makes payment 
for the work done in Germany, are per- 
missible. Generally, raw materials to be 
processed are admitted to Germany under 
customs bond, the buyer retaining title and 
risk to his raw materials during the time 
of processing, and accepting delivery as for 
a normal export. 

Addresses of the Central Office and branch 
offices of the JEIA are as follows: 

Central Offfice: Joint Export-Import 
Agency (US-UK), c/o OMGUS, Minden, APO 
742, Postmaster, New York. 


Branch Office for Land Bavaria, Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency, Economics Division, 
Office of Military Government for Bava- 
ria, Munich, APO 407, Postmaster, New 
York. 

Branch Office for Land Hesse, Joint Export- 
Import Agency, Economics Division, 
Office of Military Government for Hesse, 
Weisbaden, APO 633, Postmaster, New 
York. 


Branch Office for U. 8. Sector, Berlin, Joint 
Export-Import Agency, Economics Divi- 
sion, Office of Military Government for 
Berlin Sector, Berlin, APO 755, Postmas- 
ter, New York. 


Branch Office for Land Wuerttemberg- 
Baden, Joint Export-Import Agency, Eco- 
nomics Division, Office of Military 
Government for Wuerttemberg-Baden, 
Stuttgart, APO 154, Postmaster, New 
York. 

Branch Office for Land Bremen, Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency, Economics Division, 
Office of Military Government for Land 
Bremen, Bremen, APO 751, Postmaster, 
New York. 


Branch Office for Land Nord Rhein West. 
falen, Joint Export-Import Agency, HQ 
Military Government, Room 306, Berk. 
shire House, Duesseldorf, B. A. O. R., 714 
HQ CCG Military Government. 


Branch Office for Land Niedersachsen 
Joint Export-Import Agency, HQ Mili. 
tary Government, c/o Commerce See. 
tion, Hannover, B. A. O. R., 229 HQ Cog 
Military Government. 


Branch Office, for Hansestadt Hamby 
Joint Export-Import Agency, HQ Military 
Government, Hafag Buildings, Hamburg, 
B. A. O. R., 63 HQ CCG Military Govern. 
ment. 


Branch Office for Schleswig-Holstein, Joint 
Export-Import Agency, HQ Military Goy. 
ernment, Reichsnaehrstand Building, 
Holstenstrasse 106-108, Kiel, B. A. O, R,, 
312 HQ CCG Military Government. 


Branch Office for British Sector Berlin 
Joint Export-Import Agency, 52/56, 
Albrecht-Achilles-Strasse, Berlin-Halen. 
see, Berlin, B. A.O. R 


FRENCH ZONE 


The military government foreign-trade 
agency responsible for foreign trade of the 
French Zone is: 


Office du Commerce Exterieur 
(OFICOMEX), 10 Stephanien Strasse, 
Baden-Baden, French Zone of Occupa- 
tion, Germany 


Products available for export to the 
United States from the French Zone include: 
Agricultural machinery (cultivators, binders, 
harvesters); apparatus for measuring metals; 
basalt; bolts and nuts; brush-making ma- 
chinery; calculating machines; carbons and 
brushes for dynamos; cement; chemical 
products; clocks and watches; condensers, 
circuit breakers, and the like; dial plates, 
enameled; electrical apparatus for bicycles; 
glass, window; household articles (enameled, 
galvanized, etc., aluminum ware); hairdress- 
ing instruments; hops; implements and 
small tools; machine tools; malt; meters; 
musical instruments (accordions and har- 
monicas); needles for knitting machines; 
plywood; precision balances; printing ma- 
chinery; pumps (special and semirotating); 
revolving disks; sewing machines, household 
and industrial; surgical instruments; shoes, 
women's, and children’s; textile machinery, 
including looms and dying and bleaching 
machinery; tiles; tools, agricultural and 
horticultural; trucks; veterinary instru- 
ments; wire gauze for paper manufacturing; 
wines. 

RUSSIAN ZONE 


Inquiries regarding trade with the Russian 
Zone may be directed to: Trade and Com- 
merce Branch, Headquarters of the Soviet 
Military Administration in Germany (Ver- 
waltung der Sovjetischen Militar-adminis- 
tration), Berlin—Karlshorst, 2 Rolandseck, 
Germany. 

Commercial Agreements Concluded Be- 
tween Combined Zone and Yugoslavia, Hun- 
gary, and Norway.—Commercial agreements 
have been concluded between representatives 
of the Combined American and British Zones 
of Germany and Yugoslavia, Hungary, and 
Norway, according to reports from the Office 
of Military Government for Germany (U. S.) 
of August 13, 18, and 28, and September 23, 
1947. 

The agreement with Yugoslavia, concluded 
August 13, is designed to restore trade be- 
tween the two areas to prewar levels. Both 
sides agreed to adopt such procedures as are 
necessary to restore communications and 
travel, and to encourage contact between 
business representatives so as to restore nor- 
mal trade relationships. Manufactured goods 
from the bizonal area, such as machinery, 
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yehicles, metallurgical products, chemicals, 
and textiles, will be exchanged for raw mate- 
rials such as pyrites, sulfur, antimony, lead, 
copper, mercury, wood pulp, and hemp. 
Financing is to be handled through an offset 
account with the National Bank of Yugo- 
slavia. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 30, 1947, for a report of similar finan- 
cial arrangements with Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, and 
Czechoslovakia.) 

Under an agreement concluded with Hun- 
gary on September 22, the parties agreed to 
initiate preparations for the restoration of 
letter, telegram, and telephone service be- 
tween the two areas. The Combined Zone 
will import such products as pulses, seed, 
leather, hardwood, and glue from Hungary, 
in exchange for chemicals and machinery. 
Financing will be handled through an offset 
account with the Hungarian National Bank. 

The agreement concluded with Norway on 
August 27 also provides for financing through 
an offset account. Norway indicated an in- 
terest in chemicals, machinery, rubber prod- 
ucts, textiles, steel products, and electrical 
equipment, in exchange for pyrites, fish and 
fish products, fatty acids, wood-pulp byprod- 
ucts, whale oil, and grindstones. 

Increased Mail Service to Germany; Regula- 
tions Summarized .—Effective September 23, 
1947, the weight limit for letters for all zones 
of Germany is increased to 4 pounds 6 ounces, 
whether sent by surface means or by air, by 
the Postmaster General’s Order No. 35482 of 
September 24, 1947, published in The Postal 
Bulletin (Washington, D.C.) of September 25. 

Merchandise sent in letter packages is 
limited to that sent as gifts. 

Correspondence of a personal or family 
nature, as well as documents such as birth, 
death, or marriage certificates, wills, and legal 
notices, is authorized. 

Commercial correspondence relating to and 
implementing such transactions as may be 
legal under the laws and regulations of the 
Allied Control Authority, Military Govern- 
ment law, and German law is authorized, pro- 
vided that all external values resulting from 
any transaction shall accrue to the accounts 
of the respective military governments con- 
cerned. Responsibility for compliance with 
these regulations and laws will rest with the 
mailer. The enclosure of check, drafts, secu- 
rities, and currency in letters to civilians and 
commercial] firms in Germany is prohibited. 

Remittances in connection with any trans- 
actions which are to be concluded, together 
with correspondence respecting the final ar- 
Tangements, should be handled in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the headquar- 
ters of the respective military governments. 

Correspondence regarding German external 
assets, even if only of a simple informational 
character, remains prohibited. 

Also, mail service to and from all zones of 
Germany is extended to include the follow- 
ing: (a) Commercial papers. (Detailed in- 
formation and instructions in sec. 5, pp. 6 
and 7 of the July 1946 Postal Guide, pt. II, 
apply.) (b) Samples of merchandise. (De- 
tailed information and instructions in sec. 9, 
pp. 10 and 11 of the July 1946 Postal Guide, 
pt. II, apply). 

In addition to the above, as previously an- 
nounced, the regular mail service to all zones 
of Germany now embraces the following: 
(a) Post cards, illustrated or not, provided 
they are not of a pro-Fascist or subversive 
character. (b) Printed matter for the blind 
and letters written in Braille, as set forth in 
order No. 34571, dated May 19, 1947 (reported 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 31, 
1947). 

Also, noncommercial printed matter may 
be sent to the American and British Zones 
of Germany, excluding Berlin, as set forth in 
orders Nos, 33891 and 33997, dated January 
31 and February 12, 1947 (reported in ForEIGN 
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COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 15 and March 
29, 1947), respectively. 

The addresses of articles for Germany must 
show the name of the addressee, with street 
and house number, or box number, and the 
town and Province. If known, the zone of 
occupation, and the postal district number 
should also be included in the address. Cor- 
respondence will not be accepted for mailing 
when addressed to “General Delivery” or to 
a box number without the name of the 
addressee, 

Envelopes must not have inner lining, nor 
carry any indication other than the address 
of the sender and of the addressee, and nec- 
essary postal directions. 

This order supersedes orders Nos. 34018, 
34536, and 34758, dated February 14, May 12, 
and June 12, 1947 (reported in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of March 29, May 31, and July 
5, 1947), respectively. 

Increased Mail Service to Germany; Printed 
Matter and Mail for the Blind.—Effective 
October 7, 1947, the following changes were 
made in the mail service to Germany, ac- 
cording to the Postmaster General's Order 
No. 35598 of October 7, 1947, published in 
The Postal Bulletin (Washington, D. C.) of 
October 9, 1947. 

Commercial and Noncommercial Printed 
Matter Accepted for the American and Brit- 
ish Zones: Printed matter up to 4 pounds 
6 ounces in weight may be mailed on a gift 
basis to the American and British Zones of 
Germany, excluding Berlin. It is no longer 
necessary that the wrappers of the packages 
be marked “Noncommercial Printed Matter.” 

The following types of printed matter are 
prohibited: (a) Materials propagating or glo- 
rifying the ultra nationalist, militarist, racist, 
or pan-German doctrines. (b) Materials con- 
taining malicious attacks on any of the occu- 
pying powers or malicious criticisms of deci- 
sions or actions of the Allied Control Council, 
or constituting incitement to riot or disorder, 
or interfering with the process of Military 
Government. (c) Materials attempting to 
create division between or foster disrespect 
for the United Nations. 

Letters and Printed Matter for the Blind: 
Letters written in Braille for all zones of 
Germany may be accepted up to 4 pounds 
6 ounces in weight. The nature of corre- 
spondence written in Braille must comply 
with the restrictions for correspondence in 
general, stated in order No. 35482 dated Sep- 
tember 24, 1947 (see above). 

Printed matter for the blind is accepted 
up to 11 pounds in weight for all zones of 
Germany, and its nature must comply with 
the restrictions stated in the present order 
for printed matter in general. 

The present order supersedes order No. 
33891 dated January 31, 1947, No. 33997 dated 
February 12, 1947, and No. 34571 dated May 
19, 1947 (reported in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 15, March 29, and May 
31, 1947, respectively). 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Clearing Agreement Between 
Greece and Swedish Tobacco Monopoly Ef- 
fective—A special clearing agreement be- 
tween the Greek Government and the A. B. 
Svenska Tobaksmonopolet was signed in 
Athens on May 19, 1947, ratified by Greece 
on July 16, and published in the Greek Of- 
ficial Gazette No. 105, dated July 26, accord- 
ing to a dispatch from the American Embassy, 
Athens, dated August 26. 

The agreement became effective May 19, 
1947, and will remain in force until March $31, 
1948. Under its provisions, the Swedish 
Monopoly is to purchase Greek tobacco up to 


the end of 1947, provided such purchases are 
compensated by the purchases of Swedish 
goods by Greek importers, totaling 3,500,000 
Swedish crowns in value. Of this amount, 
2,000,000 crowns are to be allocated for wood; 
300,000 for wood pulp; 300,000 for steel prod- 
ucts (S. K. F.); and the remaining 900,000 
will include machinery, spare parts, special 
steel, wire-threading machines, nails, screws, 
lighthouse and telephone equipment, type- 
writers, scientific instruments, locks, work- 
man’s tools, cream separators, ammonium 
perchlorate, and electric stoves. 

Accounts will be kept in Swedish crowns 
by the Bank of Greece and the Swedish 
Bank. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cements ‘and Mineral Hardening Sub- 
stances Exempted from Import Duties and 
Other Taxes.—All types of cements and min- 
eral substances for hardening imported into 
Guatemala have been exempted from import 
duties, consular fees, and other charges, by 
decree No. 427 of September 23, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Diario de Centro America of 
September 30, 1947, and effective as of that 
date. The import duty on gray cement had 
been $0.01 per gross kilogram, and on white 
cement, industrial cement, and other harden- 
ing substances, $0.005 per gross kilogram. 

This action was taken to facilitate im- 
ports of these products, as national produc- 
tion does not cover the domestic iequire- 
ments. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 


(Dated September 16, 1947) 


Economic developments in the Domin- 
ion of India since the partition and the 
granting of independent status in August 
must be appraised amid a welter of com- 
munal uprisings throughout the Punjab 
and other parts of northern India, and 
extending to the Capital itself where the 
situation deteriorated at one time to the 
point where the entire Delhi Province 
was declared a “disturbed area.” Busi- 
ness in many sections of northern India 
remained for considerable periods of 
time at a standstill. Vigorous action on 
the part of the authorities is now rapidly 
restoring order, although the return of 
normal economic conditions is being 
hampered by the necessity for mass 
evacuation of both Hindu and Moslem 
refugees for protection and resettlement 
in their respective dominions. 

Indian Ministers of State, although 
giving most of their time and efforts to 
restoring order and to the immediate 
problem of caring for refugees, are stress- 
ing the need for increased production, 
especially of foodstuffs, to counteract 
rising prices and assist in meeting the 
serious shortages now facing the country. 
Actual famine conditions in some areas 
are considered likely to prevail before 
the end of the year, and the present 
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interruption to transport just at harvest- 
time is intensifying the apprehension in 
this regard. 

Following the British Government’s 
announcement of suspension of converti- 
bility of sterling balances, the Govern- 
ment of India has stated that its interim 
agreement making £65,000,000 available 
during the remainder of this year re- 
mains intact. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 11, 1947, page 15.) 
It is intimated, however, that a policy of 
further tightening import restrictions to 
conserve dollars will be followed, so that 
a shrinkage in the volume of United 
States exports to this market must be 
anticipated. 

Official figures just released show a 
marked increase in man-days lost in 
India because of industrial labor dis- 
putes. The figures total 4,054,000 for 
1945, 12,285,000 for 1946, and 5,205,000 
(January to April) for 1947. Strikes and 
lack of discipline of labor are mainly 
responsible for the decline in finished 
steel production in 1946-47, according to 
the Tata Steel Co.’s head. The down- 
ward trend in this industry is continuing 
during the current year. 

Preliminary reports on finances in the 
central Government of India for the fiscal 
year 1947-48 indicate that the deficit 
anticipated at the beginning of the year 
has increased by 175,000,000 rupees 
($53,000,000), owing mainly to commit- 
ments now made in addition to those 
estimated in the budget proposals of the 
Finance Bill. A further 300,000,000 
rupees ($90,000,000) implementing the 
Pay Commission’s report and an esti- 
mated 400,000,000 rupees ($121,000,000) 
for increased military expenditures aris- 
ing out of the partition situation bring 
the total anticipated deficit to nearly 
1,000,000,090 rupees ($302,000,000). The 
question of retrenchments to meet this 
deficit will be raised in the forthcoming 
Constituent Assembly meeting now 
scheduled for November. 

Announcement of measures to meet 
India’s critical economic problems has 
been delayed owing to the disturbed con- 
ditions at the Capital, and the preoccupa- 
tion of Government officials with food 
distribution, refugees, and actual physi- 
cal security of the Government’s workers. 
The general approach to a solution of the 
problem of acute shortage of almost every 
consumption article is a call for greater 
production. Several ministries of the 
Government have advocated expansion 
of India’s exports so as to obtain more 
dollars for the purchase of essential im- 
ports. The outlook continues for more 
Government controls to prevent hoarding 
and maldistribution. Without an in- 
crease in output and an improvement in 
transportation facilities, an export drive 
could not substantially increase foreign 
exchange resources. The recent tight- 

ening of control of imports is causing 
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great hardship to certain importers, but 
it is considered essential in the interest of 
a proper balancing of the country’s for- 
eign trade following the period of liberal 
import policy which lasted through the 
first half of 1947. 

Unless lawlessness of the past month in 
northern India and Pakistan can be 
brought under control, and communal 
peace restored throughout India, the 
basis for industrial advance and progress 
toward self-sufficiency in foodstuffs, so 
ardently advocated by Indian political 
leaders, will be wholly lacking. Without 
expectation of civil order, the modern 
industrial development now existing in 
India could rapidly revert to the village 
and bazar stage prevailing during the 
early years of this century. The imme- 
diate outlook for business relations with 
India is indeed clouded with doubt and 
uncertainty. 


India and Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Not Revalidated.—In the Septem- 
ber 20, 1947, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY it was announced that the Domin- 
ions of India and Pakistan had agreed to 
revalidate to December 31, 1947, most import 
licenses which had previously been revali- 
dated to September 30, 1947. Licenses for 
the importation of the following commodi- 
ties will not, however, be accorded this treat- 
ment: 

Animals, living, all sorts; coral, unprepared; 
cowries, shells; vegetables, all sorts, exclud- 
ing potatoes, fresh, dried, salted, or preserved, 
not otherwise specified; coffee not otherwise 
specified, coffee, canned or bottled, tea; 
opium, alkaloids of opium and their deriva- 
tives; lard, not canned or bottled; confec- 
tionery, sugar-candy; vinegar in bottles or 
in casks; all sorts of foods not otherwise 
specified; ale, beer, porter, cider, and other 
fermented liquors, wines, brandy, gins, and 
whisky; all sorts of drinks not otherwise 
specified; spirits, excluding essences, contain- 
ing spirit used for the manufacture of bev- 
erages not otherwise specified in this sched- 
ule; perfumed spirits; bitters and rum; and 
denatured spirit; cigars and cigarettes; 

Stone prepared as for road-metaling; mar- 
ble and stone not otherwise specified; 

Toilet requisites not otherwise specified; 
perfumery not otherwise specified; soap not 
otherwise specified; soap, toilet; soap, house- 
hold and laundry; candles, fireworks not 
otherwise specified; hides and skins not 
otherwise specified; skins (other than fur 
skins), tanned or dressed, and unwrought 
leather; manufactures of leather not other- 
wise specified; fur skins, dressed; 

Furniture and cabinet work not otherwise 
specified, excluding moldings; furniture of 
wickerwork or bamboo; 

Newspapers, old, in bags and bales; foun- 
tain pens (complete) only; copying and col- 
ored pencils, pencil sets; prints, engravings, 
and pictures (including photographs and 
picture postcards) on paper or cardboard; 

Cotton mosquito and sand-fly netting; 
fabrics containing gold or silver thread; 
woolen carpets, floor rugs, ruffle cloth, shawl 
cloth, shawls and lohia; socks and stock- 
ings made wholly or mainly of silk or syn- 
thetic silk; lace and embroidery; haber- 
dashery, millinery, and drapery; second-hand 


boots and shoes, other than those containing 
rubber; parasols and sunshades; 

Articles made of stone or marble; tiles 
other than glass, earthenware, or porcelain 
tiles; glass bangles, glass beads and false 





pearls; precious stones, unset and importeg | 


uncut, excluding diamonds in all forms: 
pearls, unset; precious stones, unset and 
imported cut; silver plate and silver many. 
factures, all sorts not otherwise specifieq 
silver thread and wire (including so-calleq 
gold thread and wire mainly made of silver) 
and silver leaf, including also imitation gold 
and silver thread and wire, lametta anq 
metallic spangles and articles of like ng. 
ture, of whatever metal made; 

Gold plate, gold leaf, and gold manufac. 
tures, all sorts not otherwise specified; ar. 
ticles, other than cutlery and surgical instru. 
ments, plated with gold or silver; cutlery 
plated with gold or silver; jewelry and jewels; 

Chemical or imitation gold known by any 
name, such as “New Gold,” “Star Gold,” 
“Orient Gold”; ornamental arms of an obso. 
lete pattern possessing only antiquarian 
value, masonic, theatrical, and fancy-dress 
swords, provided they are virtually useless 
for offensive or defensive purposes, and dahs 
intended exclusively for domestic, agricul. 
tural, and industrial purposes; 

Coral, prepared; ivory, manufactured, not 
otherwise specified; bangles and beads, not 
other'vise specified; smokers’ requisites 
other than tobacco, matches, and pipes; 
prints, engravings and pictures (including 
photographs and picture postcards), not 
otherwise specified; postage stamps, whether 
used or unused, synthetic stones; boots and 
shoes containing rubber; diamonds, unset 
and imported uncut, excluding bort and in- 
dustrial diamonds; steel helmets; 

Goggles, sunglasses, glare glasses, and 
frames; rubber balls, balloons, and _ toys; 
plastic manufactures, celluloid-dipped shoe 
eyelets, looking glasses, fiber vulcanized suit- 
casses, snap fasteners, and flint stones for 
cigarette lighters 

It is also understood that these extensions 
do not apply to licenses for capital goods and 
heavy electrical plants which are marked 
“C. G.”’ (capital goods), “C. G. P. W.” (capital 
goods postwar), and “H. E. P.” (hydroelectric 
plant). Such applications will receive spe- 
cial attention. 

Pakistan to Grant tts Own Import Li- 
censes.—The Dominions of India and Paki- 
stan have agreed that all pending applica- 
tions for revalidation of import licenses by 
residents in both East and West Pakistan 
shall be handled by the Government of 
Pakistan. Henceforth all applications for 
import licenses will be handled by the Do- 
minion in which the importing firm has its 
principal place of business. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 6, 1947.) 

Licenses for Certain Nonferrous Metals Re- 
validated.—It has been announced by the 
Government of India that import licenses 
for the following nonferrous metals will be 
automatically revalidated to December 31, 
1947, for licenses which were valid up to 
June 30, 1947: Copper scrap, whether ingoted 
or otherwise; lead ingot, pig (and scrap); 
copper, unwrought, in the form of ingot 
or slab other than ingoted scrap (and in- 
cluding electrolytic copper-wire bars); 
aluminum circles, sheets, and other manu- 
factures, not otherwise specified; unwrought 
ingots, blocks, and bars of aluminum. 

It is further announced that import li- 
censes for a long list of metals and metal 
products will be issued for shipping periods 
July—December 1947 and January-June 1948. 
The license holder, after receiving his li- 
cense and placing his order, must produce 
a letter from the supplier (or other evidence) 
that the order has been accepted for delivery 
in that period, and a certificate to this effect 
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will be added to the license. Should the 
license authorize importation in the July- 
December period and the supplier reports 
that he cannot ship in this period, the li- 
cense will be revalidated for the January- 
June period. Applications for licenses for 
the July-December period must be submitted 
py October 31, 1947, and for the January-— 
June period by December 31, 1947. The 
c. i. f. value given on licenses may not be 
increased; adjustments with regard to price 
will be made by adjusting the quantity 
shipped. 


Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Import Regulations Revised.— 
Italian exporters of pure cotton products for 
foreign exchange are granted the right of 
replacing the raw material involved, accord- 
ing to printed letter No. 67, dated August 
5. 1947, of “Italcambi"” communicating to 
the banks document No. 767,176/401/Gen., 
of July 29, effective from August 1, 1947. 

This right of replacement of raw materials 
(called reintegro) may be exercised by the 
cotton industry with respect to hard cur- 
rency proceeds postdating August 1, 1947, 
resulting from exportation of cotton prod- 
ucts, by presenting customs documents 
and export invoices visaed by the Cotton 
Association to the bank handling said pro- 
ceeds, for certification and approval of the 
price-weight ratio. 

By this new measure, which introduces an 
important modification in the “50-percent 
foreign exchange" system, the agent banks 
of Italcambi are authorized to credit in 50 
percent export accounts an amount in for- 
eign exchange equivalent to $1 for each kilo- 
gram of the exported pure cotton product. 
The remainder of the foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds is subject to the usual regulations, 
one-half to be surrendered to Italcambi (at 
the official rate, now 350 lire=$1 U. S. cur- 
rency) and the other half to be credited in 
a 50 percent export account in the name of 
the exporter 

Against the amount in foreign exchange 
calculated for replacement of the raw ma- 
terial (equivalent to $1 for each kilogram 
of exported pure cotton product) the Italian 
Cotton Association or, for commercial firms, 
the Italian General Confederation of Com- 
merce, is authorized to issue visas (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 23, 1947) 
for raw-cotton importations, and to recom- 
mend to the Foreign Trade Ministry the 
granting of licenses for supplementary allo- 
cations of fuel (coal and naphtha) and of 
subsidiary products required for the process- 
ing of the raw cotton (such as dyes). 

With payment-agreement countries, ex- 
ports are to be regulated by procedures to 
be established on a country-by-country 
basis. 

Exports in private-compensation trading 
or reciprocity affairs are, in principle, ex- 
cluded from the present system. 

Finishing-trade arrangements; that is, 
manufacture on a contract basis (lavorazione 
su conto) may be authorized, after approval 
by the Cotton Association, provided the proc- 
essing is paid for in foreign exchange, the 
said payment for processing to be treated ac- 
cording to the usual regulations applying to 
exports; that is, half of the proceeds being 
surrendered to Italcambi at the official rate 
and the other half credited to the process- 
ing firm in a 50 percent export account. 
Payment of the amount of foreign exchange 
due the firm for the processing may also 
be admitted in kind (by retention of an 
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amount of the raw cotton), provided an 
equivalent value is deducted by the Cotton 
Association from the replacement rights of 
said firm for straight exports. 

For exportation of mixed products, the 
replacement right is limited to the weight 
of the pure cotton contained in the exported 
product, as checked by the Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

With respect to imported supplies for the 
domestic market, there is fixed temporarily 
a ceiling of 12,000,000 kilograms, for 97 per- 
cent of which the Cotton Association is au- 
thorized to issue visas under the licensing 
procedure established by printed letter No. 
29, of March 31, 1947 (see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of August 23, 1947). Dis- 
tribution of the remaining 3 percent is to be 
made by the Italian General Confederation 
of Trade, which will work out licensing pro- 
cedure with the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade reserves 
the right to amend or annul the foregoing 
provisions at any moment. 


Martinique 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bananas, Preserved Fruits, and Jellies: 
Export Taz Established.—An ad valorem tax, 
based on the f. o. b. price per kilogram, has 
been established in Martinique, French West 
Indies, on fresh bananas, banana paste, 
canned pineapple, and all preserved fruits 
and jellies exported to all destinations, in- 
cluding France, according to executive or- 
der No. 1248, published in the Journal of 
Martinique, July 31, 1947. The ad valorem 
tax is scaled according to the f. o. b. price 
per kilogram as follows: 


On fresh bananas: Percent 
20 to 25 francs, inclusive ia taconagtaladl Ca 
26 to 30 francs, inclusive_-_- a 
31 to 35 francs, inclusive 2 Pat 20 
Over 33 ftrancs.......... ee ee 

On canned pineapples, banana paste, 

preserved fruits and jellies: 
50 to 60 francs, inclusive biathletes eke 
61 to 70 francs, inclusive i on 
71 to 80 francs, inclusive ‘ = a 
Over 80 francs ; ; i oe 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Clearance of Passengers and Baggage.— 
Passengers and baggage traveling by the 
routes of the Mexican Airlines henceforth 
will be cleared by Mexican Sanitation, Im- 
migration, and Customs Officials in the air- 
ports of Brownsville, Tex., and Nogales, Ariz., 
according to a resolution of the Mexican 
Government dated August 27, 1947, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 8, 
1947. According to the resolution, this ar- 
rangement has been made because of the 
lack of adequate facilities in Mexican air- 
ports at Matamoros and Nogales, Mexico. 

Extension of Import Permit Exemption for 
Certain Commodities —Exemption from the 
requirement of import permits for the fol- 
lowing commodities has been extended indefi- 
nitely by the Mexican Government, according 
to a report from the American Embassy in 
Mexico City. The exemption from this re- 
quirement has been extended periodically for 
these commodities, and the last extension 
was to expire September 30, 1947, as an- 
nounced in the September 6, 1947, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Tariff No. Description 

3.92.00 Wash basins, sinks, tubs, and drink- 
ing fountains of enameled iron, the 
weight of each exceeding 5 kilo- 
grams, not including attached 
faucets and water pipes. 

Bathtubs of enameled iron, each 
weighing more than 70 kilograms, 
not including attached faucets and 
water pipes. 

Mixtures of ethers and alcohols used 
in manufacturing paints and var- 
nishes. 

Lacquers, polishes, dyes, and pig- 
ments for shoes and leather, with- 
out either alcohol or ether base 
and weighing, with immediate con- 
tainer, not more than 5 kilograms. 

Varnishes and paints prepared with 
a base of alcohol or ether in any 
kind of container. 

Varnishes and paints, prepared, 
weighing, with immediate con- 
tainer, up to 5 kilograms, not 
specified. 

Varnishes and paints, prepared, 
weighing, with immediate con- 
tainer, more than 5 kilograms, not 
specified. 

Stoves and heaters, not electric, 
when the weight of each is more 
than 40 kilograms but not more 
than 150 kilograms. 


Netherlands Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM AMERICAN CON. 
SULATE GENERAL AT BATAVIA 


(Dated September 15, 1947) 


3.92.03 


6.03.93 


6.61.01 


6.61.21 


6.61.28 


6.61.29 


8.52.21 


Late in August, the Netherlands Indies 
government made known the demarca- 
tion lines between Dutch and Republican 
territory, indicating that roughly three- 
fourths of the island of Java, including 
all the principal seaports and most eco- 
nomic assets, is in Dutch hands. Areas 
now claimed by the Dutch in Sumatra 
are less extensive, but include the lead- 
ing ports and districts of outstanding 
economic significance, rich in petroleum, 
rubber, palm oil, and tobacco—to men- 
tion only the foremost products. About 
one-half of the sugar mills in Java are 
within the Dutch lines; also, approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the island’s rubber 
area, 90 percent of the tea-producing 
regions, 85 percent of the cinchona area, 
and 65 percent of the coffee-producing 
regions. Extensive rice-, tapioca-, sisal-, 
kapok-, and tobacco-producing districts 
also have been reoccupied. 

Immediate economic problems which 
present themselves in these reoccupied 
regions, are, in order of their urgency: 

(1) Organization of food distribution. 
Although the rice supply appears gen- 
erally sufficient, its distribution has long 
been inadequate. 

(2) Provision of consumers’ goods 
(especially textiles, clothing, and medi- 
cines) to the inhabitants, particularly 
in the rural districts, who have been im- 
poverished by war and protracted politi- 
cal unrest. 

(3) Prevention of further damage to 
economic assets. 
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(4) Prompt shipment abroad of exist- 
ing stocks of export products to improve 
the country’s critical exchange position. 
This is indispensable to insure the im- 
portation of manufactured goods of 
which the archipelago’s 75,000,000 inhab- 
itants stand in dire need, as well as of 
equipment for rehabilitation of the coun- 
try’s economy. 

(5) Revival of production of those 
plantation and native-grown products 
which are urgently required on the world 
market. 

In view of the paramount importance 
of speeding economic rehabilitation, 
technical advisers and experts have been 
assigned to the staffs of civil administra- 
tors in the reoccupied zones. Special 
arrangements likewise have been made 
to expedite shipment abroad of stocks 
of plantation products found in the in- 
terior. Despite these measures, how- 
ever, it seems likely that economic re- 
habilitation in Java and Sumatra may be 
seriously retarded by guerilla activities 
until a satisfactory political agreement is 
reached between the Dutch and the Re- 
public of Indonesia. 

Transportation in many parts of the 
reoccupied zones was not safe for com- 
mercial purposes, nor was it safe for 
European personnel to return to plan- 
tations and industrial enterprises. Haz- 
ardous conditions also interfered with 
transportation of stocks of export prod- 
ucts from the interior to ports of ship- 
ment. Consequently, by the end of Au- 
gust only such stocks as were found stored 
at the reoccupied ports had been ex- 
ported. These included 5,000 metric 
tons of rubber shipped from Cheribon 
(of which 3,000 tons went to the United 
States), 1,000 tons of sisal, and 1,000 
tons of cinchona bark (300 tons going to 
the United States). 

Stocks of native products in the in- 
terior are scattered in hundreds of small 
lots, some of them at localities which 
cannot yet be safely visited. It is not 
expected, therefore, that their registra- 
tion will be completed for some time to 
come. Moreover, as produce warehouses 
are reported still being demolished, even 
behind the Dutch lines, no reliable esti- 
mates can at present be made of the 
quantities of produce which may ulti- 
mately be available for export. Thus 
far, more than 150,000 tons of sugar are 
reported to have been recovered in East 
Java and about 10,000 tons in Central 
Java. Much of this, however, will be re- 
quired for domestic consumption during 
next 2 years when sugar production is 
expected to be at a minimum. 

Conditions in reoccupied areas vary 
considerably. Many agricultural proc- 
esSing factories, warehouses, and bridges 
have been destroyed or seriously dam- 
aged, and in some regions export crops, 
such as tea, rubber, and cinchona, were 
either uprooted by the Japanese to make 
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way for local food crops, or burned by 
the Indonesians. Moreover, plantations 
generally have deteriorated because of 
prolonged neglect. From preliminary 
reports, it appears that the tea industry 
has been hit harder than any of the other 
plantation industries. Both in Java and 
in Sumatra, tea gardens have been re- 
ported extensively damaged and numer- 
ous processing factories destroyed. Of 
the 45 sugar mills in the reoccupied zone, 
5 are reported destroyed, 14 severely 
damaged, and 1 slightly damaged. Al- 
though many of the processing factories 
on rubber plantations have been dam- 
aged, it is believed that remaining equip- 
ment will suffice to handle most of the 
output. Cinchona plantations have thus 
far suffered comparatively little damage, 
and it is reported that the area planted 
to cinchona was extended somewhat by 
the Japanese. About 80 percent of the 
palm-oil plantations in Sumatra are 
thought to be intact. Two palm-oil fac- 
tories reportedly have been destroyed, but 
little is as yet known regarding the con- 
dition of remaining factories. One-half 
the sisal plantations in Java and Suma- 
tra are believed lost as a result of neg- 
lect. Although information received to 
date is far from complete, it is already 
evident that much time and capital will 
be required to restore the economy of 
these two islands. 

Pending restoration of order and 
stability in Java and Sumatra, any ap- 
preciable increase of business activity in 
the Indies appears unlikely. In other 
regions of the archipelago, and in the 
former bridgehead areas, business activ- 
ity remained at a low level in August. 
The country’s critical exchange situa- 
tion continued to hamper import trade, 
and little change was indicated in the 
volume of shipments abroad. 

Labor difficulties at the Banka tin 
mines, which had lasted about 3 months, 
were terminated in mid-August. Com- 
bined output at the Banka and Billiton 
mines amounted to 1,142 metric tons (tin 
content) in August. Production is not 
likely to be substantially improved until 
the new dredges, which recently arrived, 
go into operation late this year. Tin 
exports vary considerably from month 
to month, depending chiefly upon avail- 
ability of shipping space. August ship- 
ments totaled 1,313 tons (tin content), 
slightly better than the average for the 
first half of the year. 

According to information supplied by 
the Copra Fund, 14,000 metric tons of 
copra were exported from the Nether- 
lands Indies in August, compared with 
11,500 in July. Copra production, how- 
ever, was disappointing, totaling only 
8,900 tons, of which 7,000 were produced 
in East Indonesia, and the remainder in 
West Borneo. This is 35 percent below 
the average of the preceding 6-month 
period—August normally being a month 


of peak production. To stimulate output, 
it was decided to increase the prices Paid 
to producers by 5 guilders per 100 kilo. 
grams (220 pounds). Accordingly, from 
August 16 to the end of the calendar 
year 24 guilders will be paid for sun. 
dried grade A and 23 for grade B. Steps 
also have been taken to supply cheap 
rice to the copra-producing areas, if 
necessary by importation from abroad, 
as well as textiles, which will be sold to 
producers at a reduced rate in propor- 
tion to the quantity of copra delivered, 

Early in August, 5,000 tons of old-stock 
rubber from the reoccupied areas in 
Java were shipped abroad from Cheri. 
bon. Information regarding the Rub- 
berfonds exports in August is not yet 
available. In July, however, the Rubber. 
fonds exports totaled 5,461 metric tons, 
which was well above the monthly aver- 
age during the first half of the year. 
Only 4,450 tons represented current pro- 
duction, however, whereas 1,011 tons 
were old-stock rubber seized from smug- 
glers last January. In addition, about 
300 tons of rubber were exported by pri- 
vate firms in July. The Rubberfonds 
purchases totaled 3,655 tons, originating 
largely in West Borneo. This is twice 
the quantity purchased in June, when 
the smuggling trade with Singapore was 
still profitable. 

Production of crude oil in East Borneo, 
the only producing center now operating 
in the archipelago, amounted to 50,490 
metric tons in July, equaling that of the 
2 preceding months. Export figures for 
July have not yet been received. In 
June, shipments of petroleum products 
totaled only 18,829 tons, the smallest ex- 
ports recorded this year. Fuel oil made 
up 13,239 tons, the remainder consisting 
of small lots of Diesel oil, gasoline, kero- 
sene, and gas oil. 

The latest comprehensive figures of 
foreign trade in the Netherlands Indies 
are those recently issued for April 1947, 
and they are merely preliminary. Im- 
ports in April were valued at 55,965,000 
guilders—the highest since the reoccupa- 
tion of the archipelago—compared with 
exports valued at 27,421,000 guilders. 
Two-thirds of the imports were for the 
account of the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment Import - Export Organization 
(NIGIEO), and the remainder was for 
private firms. Approximately 44 percent 
originated in the United States, 12 per- 
cent in the Netherlands, 7 percent in 
Singapore, and 5 percent in the United 
Kingdom. Of the exports, 61 percent 
went to the Netherlands, 15 percent to 
the United States, and 6 percent to 
Singapore. Copra constituted the larg- 
est export item by value (48 percent), 
followed by rubber (27 percent) and tin 
(9 percent). 

Prices of certain foodstuffs obtainable 
in the interior dropped appreciably fol- 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


SUPPLIES OF Hops, BELGIUM 


Production of hops in Belgium in 1947 
is unofficially estimated at 300 metric 
tons as compared with 1,000 tons in 
1946. Drought seriously affected the 
output. 

Belgian hops dealers bought only 100 
tons of German hops before the entire 
crop was sold out. Some small addi- 
tional orders were placed by German 
dealers for sale in Belgium, but total 
purchases for Belgian account were only 
about 250 tons. Belgium has been the 
best customer for German hops in re- 
cent years, buying 500 tons in 1945 and 
440 in 1946. Nearly all of the German 
hops are reported to have been sold to 
United States dealers. 

Prior to September, Belgian dealers 
had visited Yugoslavia with a view to the 
purchase of hops. Although 100 tons 
had been allocated to Belgium, the pur- 
chase had not been consummated up to 
early September. 


CHILE'S Hops IMPORTS AND STOCKS 


Imports of hops into Chile in the first 
7 months of 1947 amounted to 154 metric 
tons, valued at 1,284,000 gold pesos (about 
$264,465 United States currency). Dur- 
ing 1946 shipments amounted to 162 
metric tons, valued at 1,356,000 gold pesos, 
($279,295), as compared with 152 tons, 
valued at 1,378,000 gold pesos ($283,827), 
in the preceding year. 

Total stocks of hops in Chile in Septem- 
ber were reported by the trade to be 80 
metric tons. Chile’s needs for 1948 are 
estimated at approximately 150 metric 
tons. 

Since 1940 the United States has sup- 
plied. Chile’s total requirements of hops 
for the country’s brewing industry, 
whereas during the prewar period Ger- 
Many and Czechoslovakia furnished most 
of Chile’s requirements. 


Chemicals 


APPROVAL GIVEN FOR MANUFACTURE OF 
CERTAIN PRODUCTS, ALGERIA 


Petitions received and approved in Al- 
Seria in 1946 for the manufacture of a 
variety of products included the follow- 
ing: Alcohol (from beets, sorghum, and 
Jerusalem artichokes), gelatin, glue, 
chlorine, soda, and zinc oxide. In the 
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majority of cases the raw materials can 
be obtained entirely or almost entirely 
from domestic sources, it is stated. 


U. S. Cuter PURCHASER OF ARGENTINE 
CASEIN 


Exports of casein from Argentina in 
July 1947 dropped to 1,061 metric tons, or 
about 40 percent of the June total. 
Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland reduced 
their purchases, and none was sold to 
Denmark, Finland, or the United King- 
dom. The United States was the princi- 
pal customer, taking 500 tons. 


SoDIUM-SULFITE SHORTAGE, AUSTRALIA 


A shortage of sodium sulfite exists in 
Australia as a result of a prolonged shut- 
down at the factory of Imperial Chemical 
Industries in New South Wales, which 
formerly supplied all the requirements of 
the Commonwealth, according to a for- 
eign chemical publication. Tanners 
have been forced to pay high prices for 
whatever supplies have been available 
from abroad. 


AUSTRIAN PLASTICS SITUATION 


Expansion of the plastics industry in 
Austria is hampered by lack of chemical 
plant. The necessary raw materials are 
said to be available. 


VALUE OF CHEMICAL IMPORTS INCREASES, 
CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in the period January-— 
July 1947 were about $12,500,000 greater 
in value than in the first 7 months of 
1946, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Totals were $67,050,000 and 
$54,454,000, respectively. 


FUNDS FOR IMPORTS OF CHEMICALS 
EXHAUSTED, CHINA 


Funds earmarked in China in 1947 for 
imports of chemicals and dyes have been 
exhausted. The Quota Allocation De- 
partment states that the dollar quota for 
chemicals and dyes was limited and was 
divided among dealers in those commod- 
ities who were established before the war 
and to new firms which did business in 
1946. 


Ecypt’s SODIUM-NITRATE ALLOCATION 


Egypt’s allocation of sodium nitrate 
from Chile in the 1946-47 fertilizer year 
was 365,000 metric tons, or about 20 per- 
cent larger than the 1945-46 figure. It 
had been hoped that it would be possible 


to increase applications to 1947 spring 
and summer crops, but the shipping tie- 
up in Chilean ports delayed the arrival 
of fertilizer in Egypt. The total amount 
received was approximately the same as 
in 1945-46, and allocations were held to 
the same level as in that year. 

The allocation for 1947-48 has been 
increased to almost 400,000 tons of 
sodium nitrate or its equivalent (prewar 
imports were about 500,000 tons annu- 
ally). If supplies were freely available, 
it is estimated that Egypt would consume 
600,000 to 809,000 tons of nitrogenous 
fertilizers yearly. 


PYRETHRUM May BE GROWN IN HAITI 


The Executive will present to the 
Haitian Legislature for ratification a 
concession contract with the Oriani De- 
velopment Corp. for the growing of 
pyrethrum in Haiti. 


MANUFACTURE OF CITRIC ACID FROM 
MOLASSES, LATVIA 


Molasses instead of sugar will serve as 
raw material for the manufacture of 
crystalline citric acid at a pilot plant 
now under construction in Latvia, ac- 
cording to the Soviet press. 

Experiments at the Scientific Research 
Laboratory, Riga, have shown that fer- 
mentation of molasses, produced by the 
introduction of an acid-forming fungus, 
converts molasses into citric acid at a 
rate greater than in the case of sugar. 


PYRETHRUM INSECTICIDE AND DDT MAnvu- 
FACTURED IN MEXICO 


Imports of household insecticides 
based on pyrethrum and containing 5 
percent DDT are not permitted at pres- 
ent by the Mexican Import Control 
Board. It is stated that both the pyreth- 
rum insecticide and the DDT are being 
manufactured in Mexico. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS IMPORTED INTO THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Imports of chemical products (except 
fertilizers) by the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines in April 1947 were valued at 
$1,272,000, and in May at $1,550,000. 


SwIss PRODUCTS FOR RUSSIAN ZONE OF 
GERMANY 


Under an agreement, valid for 1 year 
from July 1947, Switzerland will supply 
chemicals and dyes to the Russian Zone 
of Germany in exchange for finished 
articles, according to the foreign press. 
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It is possible that some deliveries of Ger- 
man potash will be made to Switzerland. 


ONE FERTILIZER PLANT OPERATING IN 
SouTtH KOREA 


South Korea has three fertilizer plants. 
The only one operating is at Mokpo and 
produces potassium sulfate. The plant 
at Inchon is equipped to manufacture 
superphosphate and the one at Pukpy- 
ongni, calcium cyanamide. 


SPAIN’s PRODUCTION OF POTASH 


In the first quarter of 1947 Spain pro- 
duced 237,674 metric tons of potash, ac- 
cording to Spanish Government statis- 
tics. Output in the first quarter of 1946 
was 189,936 tons. 


CoPPER-SULFATE Exports, U. K. 


In 1946 the United Kingdom exported 
95 percent of its production of copper 
sulfate, according to Board of Trade 
figures. Exports in 1945 amounted to 84 
percent of production and in 1944 to 45 
percent. 


LARGE AMOUNTS OF SEAWEED To BE Har- 
VESTED Orr SCOTTISH COAST, U. K. 


Special equipment is being made to 
harvest huge amounts of seaweed which 
are found under the low-tide mark on 
the Scottish coast, according to a for- 
eign chemical publication. It is said to 
be practicable to work to a depth of 6 
or 7 fathoms. 

Equipment is also being devised to col- 
lect samples to aid in mapping seaweed 
beds. The initial survey will be concen- 
trated in the Orkney Islands. 


CHEMICAL PLANTS IN U. K. 


Of 24,002 new companies registered in 
the United Kingdom in 1946, 380 manu- 
factured or distributed chemicals, and 
their capital totaled £2,202,043, accord- 
ing to official British statistics. 

There were 109 new firms entering the 
plastics industry; their capital amounted 
to £721,170. 

Powell Duffryn Carbon Products, Ltd., 
United Kingdom, will manufacture prod- 
ucts formerly made experimentally by 
Delanium, Ltd., when the new factory at 
Hayes begins operations, according to 
a foreign chemical publication, Dela- 
nium, Ltd., is changing its name to Powell 
Duffryn Research Laboratories, Ltd., and 
will do semicommercial work on other 
new products. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 
Cacao SHIPMENTS, GOLD COAST 
The Gold Coast Customs Department 
has announced the final and complete 
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figure for shipments of cacao, for June 
1947, as 2,856 tons, a total of 1,896 tons 
went to the United Kingdom, 295 tons 
to Austria, 375 tons to Netherlands, and 
the remaining 290 tons to Switzerland. 
Shipments for July 1947 were placed at 
2,652 tons, of which the United Kingdom 
took 2,552 tons and Egypt, 100 tons. 


COLOMBIA’S COFFEE CROP, EXPORTS, AND 
CONSUMPTION 


Estimates of Colombia’s total export- 
able coffee crop for the calendar year 
1947 have been revised to approximately 
6,500,000 bags of 60 kilograms each. Of 
this amount, 3,670,269 bags had been 
licensed for export up to July 20. Dur- 
ing the calendar year 1946, 5,500,000 
bags were exported. 

According to figures released by the 
Coffee Federation, the total Colombian 
coffee exports for the coffee year 1946—- 
47, which ended June 30, amounted to 
5,340,314 bags of 60 kilograms each, as 
compared with 5,376,270 bags for the like 
period of 1945-46. Of the 5,340,314 bags 
exported, 4,923,056 bags went to the 
United States and the next largest 
amcunt was shipped directly to Canada. 

It is estimated that the consumption 
of coffee in Colombia, during 1946-47 has 
not changed materially from that of 
1945-46, which was approximately 462,- 
517 bags. 

Coffee in Colombia is used mainly for 
beverage purposes, although some of the 
haciendas continue to use the outer shell 
of the bean for fertilizer. 


Dairy Products 
EXPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


During July 1947, according to unoffi- 
cial tabulations, shipments of cheese and 
butter from Argentina were a little 
larger than during June, but the export 
movement of casein and milk powder 
was off sharply. 

Butter exports in July totaled 785 tons. 
The absence of Portugal as the princi- 
pal destination was offset by shipments 
totaling 571 tons to Italy. Belgium was 
the only other buyer of consequence, 
taking 179 tons; Peru took 34 tons and 
Venezuela, 1 ton. 

Palestine, the Union of South Africa, 
and the United States dropped out as 
importers of Argentine cheese in July, 
but Egypt and Sweden reentered the 
market to take 155 and 51 tons, respec- 
tively. The total exports of 569 tons 
were much smaller than could have been 
shipped, considering the large stocks on 
hand. 

Although the United States again was 
a market for casein in July, taking a 
larger quantity (500 tons) than any 
other country, total shipments as com- 
pared with the preceding month were 
less because of significant reductions in 
purchases by Spain (80 tons), Switzer- 


land (130 tons), and Sweden (34 tons), 
and the complete abandonment of im. 
ports by the United Kingdom, Finland, 
and Denmark. Altogether, liftings of 
Argentine casein during July, as shown 
on the unofficial tabulations, amounted 
to 1,061 tons or only about 40 percent of 
the June exports. It was understood 
that about 5,000 tons of casein were 
lifted in August. 

Milk-powder shipments declined to 69 
tons in July as a result of a sharp drop in 
exports to France, which amounted to 
60 tons. Peru bought 8 tons and Brazil, 
1 ton. 

The Department of Industry and 
Commerce fixed an export quota for 
September to December of 1,000 metric 
tons for milk powder and of 400 tons 
for condensed milk. It is understood 
that on the basis of sales previously ar- 
ranged, applications to the full extent 
of these quotas had already been sub- 
mitted in September. The trade re- 
gards the milk-powder quota as much 
under the level of production which 
could be attained. However, demand 
had slackened, owing to the availability 
of this commodity at lower prices from 
the United States. 


Fish and Products 
CATCH IN EASTERN REGIONS OF U.S. S. R. 


The Ministry of the Fishing Industries 
of the Eastern Regions of the U.S. S. R. 
reported the fulfillment of its quota for 
the third quarter of 1947 by September 
15. The catch exceeded by 100,800 short 
tons that for the like period of 1946, ac- 
cording to the Soviet press. The fish- 
eries of Kamchatka already had more 
than fulfilled their entire quota for 1947. 

An important contribution to this 
year’s catch was made by the fisheries of 
the Southern Sakhalin and the Kurile 
Islands. This area is rich in a variety of 
fish, sea food, and sea animals, including 
cod, Siberian and humpback salmon, 
plaice, crabs, walruses, seals, and whales. 
Herring, however, represented 85 per- 
cent of total fish reserves. 

Later reports from the Maritime Terri- 
tory indicate that the catch of its fish- 
eries at the end of September averaged 
up to 60 carloads of fish a day. 

By September 17, 1947, the Soviet Far 
Eastern whaling flotilla operating in the 
Komandorkie Islands area, reported a 
catch of 505 whales, 150 more whales 
than were caught by that date in the 
1946 season, according to the Soviet 
press. The flotilla’s record was 26 whales 
in one day. 

Fruits 


RAISIN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
PRICES, IRAN 


Production of raisins in Iran in 1947 
is estimated at 20,000 metric tons, as 
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compared with 32,500 tons in the pre- 
ceeding season. 

Domestic consumption of raisins for 
the year July 22, 1946, to July 23, 1947, 
is placed at 20,000 tons. Exports for the 
same period are estimated at 7,500 tons. 
As the total supply for that 12-month 
period amounted to 32,500 tons, the 
carry-over as of July 23, 1947, was about 
5,000 metric tons. 

Despite prospects for smaller supplies 
for the 1947-48 marketing year, raisin 
prices at the beginning of the year were 
weak and the market was dull, with little 
activity in export channels. Prices for 
green raisins, cured by the California 
method, were currently quoted at 1,100 
to 1,200 rials per 100 kilograms. 

As has been true for the past several 
years, the U. S. S. R. is expected to be 
the principal outlet for this year’s ex- 
portable surplus of Iranian raisins. 

(The official buying and selling rates of 
United States dollars is 32 and 32.5 rials, 
respectively. The free market rate on 
August 13 was about 64 rials to the United 
States dollar.) 


SpAIN’s CITRUS-FRUIT CROPS AND MARKETS 


The outlook for Spain’s 1947-48 citrus- 
fruit production is extremely favorable 
and it is expected to be the largest in 
recent years. Forecasts place the 1947- 
48 orange crop at 725,000 metric tons 
compared with 470,000 tons in the 1946- 
47 season and 400,000 tons in the 1945-46 
season. The low level of production dur- 
ing the past two seasons was the result 
of frost damage. 

Although the season for export buying 
begins in October, future British pur- 
chases are uncertain. The importance 
of British purchases of Spanish oranges 
was well demonstrated last season when 
45 percent of all shipments went to Eng- 
land. It is reported that Great Britain 
has bought 8,000,000 cases of oranges 
in Palestine, and this may also eventu- 
ally affect the size of purchases to be 
made in Spain. 

Sweden, under its trade agreement 
with Spain, signed several months ago, 
agreed to take 20,000 tons of oranges 
during the coming year. Whether Swe- 
den will grant the necessary import li- 
censes for these shipments will depend 
upon Spanish prices. Other countries 
have not yet indicated any interest in 
the season’s crop. 

The output of tangerines in the 1947- 
48 season is estimated to reach 35,000 
metric tons as compared with 15,000 
tons last season. 

Reports from the Murcia area indi- 
cate that the production of early lemons 
will be double last year’s crop, or ap- 
proximately 6,000 metric tons. The 
quality is reported to be excellent, with 
juicy and large-sized fruit predominat- 
ing. The crop has been favored with 
beneficial rains, good growing weather, 
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and extensive fumigation, cultivation, 
and pruning. Harvesting of the early 
crop takes place between October 15 
and December. It is still too early to 
predict the size of the Verna crop, which 
begins to come on the market in Febru- 
ary. Estimates (subject to variation), 
place production at 30,000 metric tons 
of lemons this season compared with 
25,400 tons last season. 

Countries most likely to contract for 
shipments of the early lemon crop are 
Belgium and Sweden. Switzerland may 
also buy small amounts, although Italy 
seems to be Switzerland’s principal 
source of supply. Denmark may also 
take limited quantities. 


Meats and Products 
REDUCTION IN BACON RaTION IN U. K. 


Effective October 19, the individual 
bacon ration in the United Kingdom was 
reduced from 2 ounces weekly to 2 ounces 
fortnightly. This is the second cut in 
the bacon ration announced by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Food since the beginning 
of the year. In January the weekly ra- 
tion amounted to 3 ounces. 


Spices and Related Products 
EXPORTS OF PEPPER, INDIA 


About 8,300 long tons of pepper were 
shipped from South Indian ports in the 
first 6 months of 1947. A conservative 
estimate of exports of pepper from other 
Indian ports is 800 to 1,000 long tons. 
Total exports of pepper from India from 
January 1 to June 30, 1947, are estimated 
at 9,300 long tons, which left a balance of 
5,700 long tons for shipment before Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, out of the total allocation 
of 15,000 long tons of pepper allowed to be 
exported by the trade during the first 
9 months of 1947. 


General Products 


FOUNTAIN PENS IN DEMAND IN THREE 
BRITISH AFRICAN AREAS 


Fountain pens of United States man- 
ufacture are well liked in Kenya, Uganda, 
and Nigeria, and a very good market can 
be developed when exchange and other 
restrictions are removed. The more ex- 
pensive articles appeal to the higher- 
income groups and the low-priced pens 
are popular with the low-income groups 
in all three States. The fountain pen is 
looked upon as a badge of education and 
substance, so that the demand is dispro- 
portionate to the number of literate 
people. 


SALE OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS AND CEMENT 
BLock No LONGER RESTRICTED, YUGO- 
SLAVIA 


Incandescent lamps and cement block 
were placed on free sale by three new 


decrees issued by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment on October 4, 1947. This action 
was taken in view of increased produc- 
tion. 

Imports INTO SWEDEN 


Swedish imports of selected products 
during the first 6 months of 1947, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, were as follows: 


Swedish Imports of Selected Products 


{Quantity in metric tons; value in thousands of 
Swedish crowns '} 
| Gee 3 
First 6 months) First 6 months 
1946 1947 





Item peeree —_ 


Quan-| v1, 
tity | Value 


Quan- 
tity 


| 
| Value | 


Surgical equipment __- | 172 | 2,951 | 254 4, 148 
Books, printed__-_- |} 293] 1,956) 268 1, 569 


Window and mirror glass_| 1,175 | 1,360 | 6,351 | 4,983 
Refractory or acid-proof | | | 
brick, unglazed___.___- | 4,466 | 1,939 | 5,835 | 2,420 
Radio apparatus, elec- | 
tronic tubes.......-.-.-| 131 | 4,853 | 324 | 9,474 
Electric fans, vacuum | 
cleaners, ete_.-..-....-| 110 | 2,003} 639] 8,895 
Typewriters. ____- : 49} 1,110} 142] 3,370 
Binoculars, spectacles....| 50 | 1,989 | 44 | 3,757 
Toys and Christmas-tree 
ey aE Sa 140 | 1, 939 | 
| ' 


379 | 5,262 
| | 
1One Swedish crown=$0.278 in United States 
currency. 


Source: Official Swedish monthly foreign-trade 
statistics. 


Among the leading commodities ex- 
ported from Sweden during the periods 
under consideration were the following: 


Swedish Exports of Selected Products 


{Quantity in metric tons; value in thousands of Swedish 
crowns |] 


First 6 First 6 
months 1946 | months 1947 
Item tere icomeares caren weeeeeee 


| Quan-) x.) | Quan-| yo), 
| tity | Value | tity Value 


Safety matches. ________- 5,472 |14,998 | 4,934 | 12,425 
Refractory or acid-proof 
 , ne ©}, ie Be fap eS 
Glass and enamelware. __ 722 | 3,760 468 | 3,341 
Cooking apparatus and 


parts, of brass._.._....- 597 | 5,103 641 | 6,308 
Typewriters and calcu- } } 

lating machines____._- 178 | 7,342 246 | 9,991 
Cash registers..........- 45 | 1,238 | 61 1, 846 


| 
t 


‘ One Swedish crown=$0.278 in United States currency. 


Source: Official Swedish monthly foreign-trade 
Statistics. 


Pocket watches numbering 202,648 and 
valued at 6,383,000 crowns were imported 
into Sweden during the first 6 months of 
1946. During the same period of 1947, 
imports of this item numbered 291,490 
watches, valued at 9,205,000 crowns. 

Exports of matches of all kinds, in 
metric tons, during the first 6 months 
of 1946 and 1947, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1938, were as fol- 
lows: 1938, 7,821 tons; 1946, 5,776; and 
1947, 5,735 tons. 


MARKET FOR ALARM CLOCKS IN BELGIUM 


The demand for alarm clocks in Bel- 
gium is chiefly for the 1-day type. Elec- 
trical alarms are not generally used, as 
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electric current in most parts of Belgium 
is not synchronized for their use. 

Imports of alarm clocks in 1946 were 
valued at $806,614, of which $468,551 
came from Switzerland and $319,284 
from France. Small amounts came from 
Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands. 
Although imports from the United States 
have been very small, the trade estimates 
that a small market could be developed, 
by advertising, for the alarm clock which 
retails at $5 to $7. 

Exports in 1946 totaled $5,574 of which 
$5,551 worth went to the Belgian Congo. 
Average exports during 1937-38 were 
valued at $600 annually. 


Str_u-PIcTURE FILM IMPORTED INTO CUBA 


Cuba’s imports of unexposed still-pic- 
ture film are expected to amount in 1947 
to approximately the same as in 1946 
when 36,634 kilograms were valued at 
327,241 pesos. In 1945, 26,057 kilograms 
valued at 177,076 pesos were imported. 
Practically all imports of still-picture 
film have come from the United States, 
only small amounts having been fur- 
nished in 1945 by Switzerland and Can- 
ada and in 1946, by Portugal. 

Even before the war, European partici- 
pation in this market was confined to 
small shipments of unexposed still film 
of Belgian and German origin. It is be- 
lieved unlikely that either of these two 
countries will sell film in Cuba within the 
immediate future. 


SEWING-MACHINE PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Production of sewing machines in 
Japan reached 2n estimated 8,000 units 
in June of this year, according to the 
Japanese press. Output in June 1946 
was only 1,552, but thereafter production 
increased rapidly. In December, 5,027 
machines were manufactured. 

About 17,000 units are scheduled to be 
shipped abroad in 1947. Although pro- 
duction capacity is between 220,000 and 
230,000 units annually, the production 
goal for 1947 is only 140,000 machines be- 
cause of the shortage of materials, The 
export goal will be filled, however, even 
if it should become necessary to curtail 
domestic consumption. 

The rapid revival of the sewing-ma- 
chine industry is attributable to the early 
restoration of manufacturing plants, the 
alleviation of power restrictions, and the 
recent raising of the official ceiling price 
on sewing machines. If iron, steel, and 
coke supplies are sufficient, production 
will in all probability continue upward. 


Leather and 
Products 


U. K.’s IMports oF HIDES AND SKINS 


United Kingdom imports of hides and 
skins during August 1946 and 1947, ac- 
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cording to a British trade paper, were as 
follows: 


United Kingdom Imports of Hides and 


Skins 
[Quantity in hundredweight] 
‘3 | 
August 1946 August 1947 
Item 
Quan , | Quan r, ‘ 
tity Value tity Value 
Wet cattle hides___| 92,348] £440, 277|220, 304! £1, 890, 337 
Dry and salted__| 12,880) 68, 401} 49, 638) 487, 417 
Calfskins --| 1,368 9,157} 1,617 28, 470 
Sheep and lamb | | 
skins, wooled | 38,992) 257, 468] 24, 731} 233, 100 
Other, including | | 
sheep and_lamb 
hair skins | 20,937} 158,588] 24,031] 342,374 
Goatskins | 9,157) 160,913) 12, 717} 304, 383 
Reptile skins } 418 30, 874] 241 44,718 
Other sorts | 5,173 50, 692 


751 9, 201) 
Hides and skins, | | 
not being for 
skins further | | 
treated (split 1, 162 


&, 102 
U. K.’s Exports or LEATHER 


Exports of leather from the United 
Kingdom during August 1946 and 1947, 
according to a British publication, were 
as follows: 


United Kingdom Exports of Leather 


| Quantity in hundredweight except where otherwise 
Spec ified} 
August 1946 August 1947 
Item | 
Quan- ro} Quan- ral 
tity Value tity Value 
Undressed leather 


Cattle-hide sole lea- 
ther; bends, butts, 
sides and backs 2, 312) £37, 751 657) £12, 83) 
Shoulders, bel- | 
lies, and other | 
offal _. 574 
Rough tanned hide 
leather; whole 
hides, back, | 


butts, and bends 273 1, 9. <1) 19, 341 
Other sorts | 2,261! 21, 70¢ 878) 15, 366 
Other rough tanned 
leather; whole 
sheepskins 5s 1,818 s 43. 
Split (grains and 
fleshes a 52 2, 578 43 3, 212 
Other sorts 189 4, 349 a | 1, 235 
Dressed leather; 
Full chrome glace 
and suede kid up- | | 
per leather | 
square feet..|177,836, 15, 701'272,897) 33, 500 
Other sorts..do _|582,126, %8,821/479,192) 71, 201 
Other than full | 
chrome upper} | 
leather | | 
square feet __|780,361| 46, 037/438, 403) 37,893 
Lining leather 1384, 323) 17, 615/498, 749) 36,310 
Hide mechanical and | 
textile leathers | 487, 19, 440) 829 746 
All other dressed | | 
hide leather /579,041| 37, 737/380, 519) 33, 696 


Chamois, doeskin, | 


and gloving leather _|799, 800) 54, 146/569,794) 54,300 
Other dressed goat | 

and sheep leather _|477,455, 38, 049/465,653| 45, 822 
All other dressed \ 

leather 236, 093' 41, 270,383,030) 42, 999 


BooT AND SHOE IMPORTS, BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


Imports of boots and shoes into Bar- 
bados, British West Indies, during the 
second quarter of 1947 were valued at 
£40,134 as against £28,630 in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1946. 


ICELAND’S EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Iceland exported 141,800 green salted 
sheepskins during the first 6 months of 


1947 as compared with 303,200 in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 

Shipments of other hides and skins in. 
creased to 60,900 kilograms from 39,600 
kilograms in the January—June period of 
1946. 


LEATHER-MANUFACTURES TRADE, U. K. 


United Kingdom exports of leather 
manufactures during August 1947, with 
corresponding figures for 1946 in paren- 
theses, according to a British periodical, 
included: 6,880 handbags and purses 
(11,530), valued at £19,648 (£22,072); al) 
other bags, pouches, trunks, valued at 
£51,125 (£56,253); fancy leather goods 
not elsewhere specified, £10,378 (£14,869); 
8,297 dozen pairs of leather gloves (12,- 
951 dozen pairs), valued at £49,235 
(£68,058) ; and footwear valued at £502.- 
289 (£481,374). 

Imports included 15,513 dozen pairs of 
leather gloves (7,347 dozen pairs), valued 
at £85,906 (£10,746); and footwear val- 
ued at £211,800 (£44,957). 


VENEZUELA’S EXPORTS 


During the first 5 months of 1947 
Venezuela exported 283,612 kilograms of 
goatskins and 599,500 kilograms of cattle 
hides. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian production of sawn lumber 
(except sawn ties) was estimated at 
2,420,992,000 board feet during the first 
half of 1947, compared with 2,190,586,000 
board feet during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1946, according to the trade and 
to official preliminary data. Production 
in June was 32 percent higher than in 
May and 11 percent higher than in June 
1946. 


Woop PRODUCTION AND REFORESTATION, 
CZECHOSLAVAKIA 


Wood production in Czechoslovakia at 
the end of the cutting year (June 1947) 
was 76 percent of the planned cut of 
11,000,000 cubic meters. The amount of 
wood transported from the forests was 
only 57 percent of that scheduled. 

Reforestation projects, however, were 
better than expected, as indicated by the 
following: Forests renewed, 118 percent 
of the anticipated 30,400 hectares; af- 
forestation, 144 percent of the planned 
2,000 hectares; nursery gardens, 146 per- 
cent of 332 hectares; and crops of forest 
seeds, 144 percent of 20,000 hectares. 


Woop aNnD LUMBER EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Wood and lumber exports from the 
Dominican Republic totaled about 9,400 
metric tons valued at $566,000 during the 
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first 6 months of 1947, compared with 
9,300 tons valued at $537,000 in the first 
half of last year. The chief exports dur- 
ing the first half of 1947, with data for 
the corresponding period of 1946 in pa- 
rentheses, were as follows (in tons): 
Pitch pine, 5,456 (7,347); lingum vitae, 
1,810 (521) ; railway ties, 711 (926); ma- 
hogany, 574 (none); and fence posts, 
356 (96). Small quantities of some of 
the lesser-known species were exported. 


LUMBER SHORTAGE CRITICAL, NETHERLANDS 


Supplies of lumber, one of the critical 
shortages hampering the reconstruction 
program of the Netherlands, still are far 
from sufficient to meet the needs. Dur- 
ing the 11-month period from August 
1946 to June 1947, only 680,000 cubic 
meters of wood were available, against 
a minimum demand for 1,485,000 cubic 
meters. With the country’s small for- 
ested area reduced to 7 percent of the 
total land area, compared with 8 percent 
before the war, all but a small portion 
of the domestic demand for timber must 
be satisfied by imports. 

The chief sources of supply during the 
1l-month period ended June 1947 were 
Sweden (245,000 cubic meters), United 
States (140,000 cubic meters), Western 
Zones of Germany (146,000 cubic me- 
ters), Finland (60,000 cubic meters), and 
Czechoslovakia (30,000 cubic meters). 
Smaller amounts were supplied by the 
U. S. S. R., Canada, France, and Portu- 
gal. Because of the serious exchange 
position of the Netherlands, few, if any, 
licenses have been granted recently for 
the importation of wood from the United 
States. 

The shortage of wood has forced the 
Netherlands to use tropical woods. In 
August, djati wood was being delivered 
to the shipbuilding industry from the 
Netherlands Indies. On an experimental 
basis, kroewing wood was being utilized 
as railroad cross ties. Other Eastern 
woods were being used for construction 
and other purposes. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


PLANNED CONSTRUCTION OF A STREPTOMY- 
CIN PLANT, ITALY 


Construction is to begin in the spring 
of 1948 on a streptomycin plant in Rome, 
Italy. Output is expected to be about 
250,000 grams per month. 


INSULIN AND PENICILLIN SUPPLIES, 
GERMANY 


Production of insulin in Germany in- 
creased from 10,000,000 units during the 
first quarter of 1947 to 13,000,000 units 
in April. 

It is reported that the occupation au- 
thorities have granted permission for 
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the importation of penicillin to the value 
of $150,000, and of insulin, to the value 
of $100,000 into the British-United 
States Combined Zone. Of this total, 
$64,000 worth of penicillin and $40,000 
worth of insulin will be imported into 
the United States Zone. 


PROTAMINE-ZINC INSULIN PRODUCED IN 
ARGENTINA 


The Secretariat of Public Health in 
Argentina recently announced the avail- 
ability for sale of locally produced pro- 
tamine-zinc insulin of 40 international 
units per cubic centimeter. 

The product is made by the Instituto 
Bacteriol6gico Malbran, and will be dis- 
tributed in bottles of 5 cubic centimeters 
(200 international units). 

Sales will be effected through all local 
pharmacies and also through the Office 
of Sales of the Secretariat of Public 
Health. 


AGRICULTURAL STATION To Stupy NEw 
SPECIES OF VEGETATION, COLOMBIA 


A new agricultural station has been 
authorized by the Departmental Assem- 
bly of the State of El Valle del Cauca, in 
Colombia, The new station is to be at 
Calima in the municipality of Buenaven- 
tura and is to be known as the Estacion 
Agro-Forestal del Pacifico. 

Among the several purposes of this 
agency are the study and propagation of 
new species of economic plants and trees 
for their medicinal products. 


CINCHONA SITUATION IN NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Cinchona plantations in the reoccu- 
pied areas of West Java, the center of 
cinchona production, reportedly suffered 
comparatively little damage during the 
recent military action. Some plantation 
buildings were burned, but stands of 
cinchona trees were generally undam- 
aged. Laborers are gradually returning 
to their jobs, and it is expected that the 
plantations in West Java soon will re- 
sume production, the bark being supplied 
to the quinine factory at Bandoeng and 
for exportation. 

Before the war, Java’s cinchona plan- 
tations covered approximately 36,000 
acres, about 85 percent of which were in 
districts now reoccupied by the Dutch. 
It is believed that the area planted to 
cinchona in Java was extended by the 
Japanese. 

Plantations in Sumatra totaled about 
4,500 acres in prewar years. No infor- 
mation, however, is available as to the 
current situation in that region. 

The registration of stocks of cinchona 
bark found in the reoccupied zones has 
not yet progressed sufficiently to warrant 
an estimate of the quantities which will 
be available for export. However, 1,000 
metric tons of cinchona bark were found 
stored at the port of Cheribon. From 


this lot, 300 tons have been shipped to 
the United States, the remainder being 
destined for the Netherlands. 


PRODUCTION OF MEDICINALS, JAPAN 


The Ministry of Welfare in Japan re- 
ports that the following values for pro- 
duction of medicinals in August 1947 
were: Controlled medicaments, 100,657,- 
000 yen; noncontrolled medicaments, 
222,207,000 yen; patent medicines, 193,- 
920,000 yen; and biologicals, 58,597,000 
yen. Production of penicillin amounted 
to 292,830,000 Oxford units and sulfathi- 
azole, 1,721 kilograms. 


SWITZERLAND’S IMPORTS OF PHARMACEU- 
TICALS 


During the first 7 months of 1947, 
Switzerland’s imports of pharmaceutical 
chemicals from the United States were 
valued at 4,800,000 Swiss francs, which 
amounted to 75 percent of the total value 
of such imports. In 1938 the United 
States furnished only 4 percent. 

Throughout the January-July period 
of 1947, Switzerland imported miscel- 
laneous pharmaceuticals to the value of 
2,800,000 Swiss francs, from the United 
States, or 42 percent of the total value of 
imports of these products. This propor- 
tion compares with only 3 percent in 
1938. 


U. S. S. R. To SuPPLY ANTICHOLERA 
VACCINE TO EGyPpt 


In connection with the recent cholera 
epidemic in Egypt, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment reportedly applied to the Soviet 
Union for medical assistance in fighting 
the spread of the disease. 

To meet the request the Soviet Gov- 
ernment agreed to place at the disposal 
of the Egyptian Government, without 
charge, 1,000,000 doses of anticholera 
vaccine. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, 
and Resins 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK IN AUSTRALIA 


A firm in New South Wales, Australia, 
is experimenting with samples of turpen- 
tine and rosin from plantation-grown 
trees in the State, reports the foreign 
press. There is some prospect that the 
products will be of commercial interest. 


GUM AND RESIN IMPORTS, CANADA 


In the first 7 months of 1947, Canadian 
imports of natural gums and resins ad- 
vanced in value more than $1,200,000 
over those in the corresponding period 
in 1946, states the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Totals were $3,992,000 and 
$2,755,000, respectively. 
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BEESWAX ExpPoRTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During the first 6 months of 1947, ex- 
ports of beeswax from the Dominican 
Republic amounted to 124,345 kilograms, 
valued at $122,756, compared with 125,- 
742 kilograms, valued at $104,931 in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 


BEESWAX CONSUMPTION, ETHIOPIA 


Each year less beeswax has been avail- 
able for export from Ethiopia because of 
its increased use in the domestic manu- 
facture of alcoholic beverages. The price 
has been steady for several months at 
about $45 per farsula (1 farsula=35 
pounds). 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


DEMAND EXCEEDS IMPORTS, CHILE 


Deliveries of office equipment to the 
Chilean representatives of United States 
manufacturers have improved consider- 
ably during 1947, according to the Chil- 
ean press. However, the demand for 
typewriters and adding and calculating 
machines continues to be far greater than 
the supply. There is little possibility of 
accumulating reserve stocks, as mer- 
chandise is sold immediately upon ar- 
rival. Most shipments received during 
the first half of the year represented or- 
ders of long standing. The United States 
has been the principal source of supply 
for these three types of machines. Ship- 
ments from Switzerland have been on 
a very limited scale. 

Imported metal filing cabinets are dif- 
ficult to obtain, and domestic production 
has been curtailed because of lack of raw 
materials. 

The scarcity of exchange presents a 
difficult problem for the Chilean im- 
porter in his effort to meet commitments 
promptly. Some United States manu- 
facturers have shipped on open account 
to clients of long standing. It is re- 
ported that to make timely remittances 
on these shipments, importers are often 
obliged to pay high rates for exchange. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PEANUT PRODUCTION AND PROCESSING, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The 1946-47 peanut crop in the Union 
of South Africa is estimated at 700,000 
bags (100 pounds unshelled) produced 
on approximately 100,000 acres. Pro- 
duction in 1945-46 was 250,000 bags and 
the 1938-46 average was 212,000 bags. 

The Union has undertaken to supply 
the British Government with 66,000 bags 
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of peanuts in the shell for the large East 
African agricultural development pro- 
gram. The total amount was to have 
been delivered by the end of August. 
The British were to have replaced this 
quantity with Nigerian supplies which 
are not suitable for seed in South Africa. 
Approximately 520,000 bags from the 
700,000-bag crop of 1946-47 have been 
delivered to cooperative depots in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Storage sheds 
are full everywhere, and bagged peanuts 
have had to be stored in the open at 
Nylstroom, Transvaal. In late August, 
plants were working at capacity to get 
the peanuts which were stored on the 
outside processed before the first rains 
came. 

Peanut oil is used for cooking purposes, 
and hardened fats for shortening. The 
prices prevailing at the end of August 
were 25 shillings ($5) per gallon for 
cooking oils and 2 shillings, 9 pence (55 
cents) to 3 shillings (60 cents) per pound 
for hardened fats. Sales were slow, 
especially in the low-income urban areas. 
It is possible that the Government may 
establish a lower price to the expresser so 
that cooking oils and hardened fats may 
be within the reach of that portion of 
the population which has an extremely 
low purchasing power. 

Plans for the 1947-48 peanut crop are 
in progress. The Food Control organi- 
zation, in cooperation with the South 
African Department of Agriculture, has 
set aside 30,000 bags (of 200 pounds) of 
shelled seed for next year’s crop. This is 
the largest supply of seed on record and, 
under normal conditions, should pro- 
duce a crop of at least 1,500,000 bags in 
the shell, according to the manager of 
one of the shelling plants. 

The greater part of the peanuts grown 
in the Union are handled by the Peanut 
and Maize Cooperative at Nylstroom. 
Some plans are under way which will en- 
able the producers to market next year’s 
crop more efficiently. The Department 
of Agriculture is assisting producers with 
shelling machines, which should enable 
farmers to effect a savings in the cost of 
storage, transportation, and bags. 

If prices remain attractive, there is 
little doubt that farmers will continue 
to produce peanuts. The peanut plant 
is more drought-resistant than maize, 
and there is a trend toward the replace- 
ment of maize plantings with peanuts in 
areas of low rainfall. 

Government credit facilities have been 
extended to producers for purchase of 
seed. Loans are made which range in 
value from £12 ($48) to £72 ($288) at 
an interest rate of 4 percent and which 
involve from 2 to 12 bags of shelled seed 
of 200 pounds per bag. This has been 
one of the factors encouraging the rapid 
development and production of peanuts 
as a crop in South Africa. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


LINSEED-OIL SITUATION SOMEWHAT 
IMPROVED, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s supplies of linseed oil were 
expected to be sufficient to permit paint 
manufacturers to receive 50 percent of 
their basic quotas by the end of Sep- 
tember, according to a foreign paint jour- 
nal. Manufacturers have been operating 
for some time on 1212 percent of the 
1944-45 basic quantity. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 7 months of 1947 were 
$1,700,000 greater in value than in the 
corresponding period of 1946, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Totals were $7,594,000 and $5,893,000, 
respectively. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, U. S. ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Production of paint, varnish, and 
lacquer in the United States Zone of 
Germany increased to 7,813 metric tons 
in the second quarter of 1947 from 1,541 
tons in the first quarter. Output in July 
was 2,338 tons. 


PERUVIAN PAINT IMPORTS 


Peruvian imports of paint ‘(excluding 
varnish) in 1946 amounted to 1,455 met- 
ric tons, worth approximately $570,000. 
Oil paints accounted for 697 tons. 


Radio 


IMPORTS OF RADIOS AND ACCESSORIES, 
ARGENTINA 


According to Central Bank Circular 
No. 818, issued during the latter part of 
August 1947, exchange permits will be 
granted to established firms for the im- 
portation into Argentina of home radio 
receivers, automobile radios, and audio- 
frequency amplifiers. However, such im- 
portation is not to exceed two units for 
each type of apparatus, which will be 
utilized as models for their production 
within the country. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, BELGIUM 


Paper production in Belgium totaled 
119,300 short tons during the first 6 
months of 1947. The production index 
rose to 121.6 (1936-38=100) in June, 
from 109.1 in January. Production of 
paperboard amounted to 11,100 tons dur- 
ing the first half of this year. 
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Imports into the Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic Union during the first half of 
1947 included approximately 193,000 tons 
of paper and paper manufactures, as 
compared with 182,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. 

Exports of paper and paper manufac- 
tures from the Belgo-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union totaled about 16,600 tons 
during the first half of 1947, compared 
with only 5,700 tons in the first half of 


1946. 


PAPER AND PAPER MANUFACTURES, 
PARAGUAY 


Certain types of paper and related 
paper items were included in a list en- 
titled ‘““Group 3—Nonessential commodi- 
ties, not immediately required” of the 
Paraguayan classification of imports, ap- 
proved by the Monetary Board of the 
Bank of Paraguay in August 1947, for the 
purpose of allocating foreign exchange. 
These were as follows: Carbon, cigarette, 
tissue, oiled, typing and mimeograph, 
filter, and roofing papers; paper napkins; 
blank cards; blank books; drinking cups; 
cardboard in sheets; cardboard boxes and 
containers; wallpaper; paper tape; em- 
bossed and other writing papers; station- 
ery; and post cards. 


SITUATION IN EL SALVADOR 


Although there was reported to be a 
leveling off in sales of paper and paper 
products in El] Salvador during Septem- 
ber 1947, normally a calm period pre- 
ceding a new coffee crop, paper was still 
in short supply. 


CELLULOSE EXPORTS, FINLAND 


Finland will send cellulose, among 
other commodities, to France in exchange 
for certain French goods, in accordance 
with recent trade conferences pertaining 
to the joint trade agreement of March 14, 
1947. 


RUSSIAN NEWSPRINT DELIVERED TO 
VENEZUELA 


At the end of September 1947, 3,152 
tons of Russian newsprint was delivered 
to newspaper establishments in the Vene- 
zuelan cities of Caracas and Maracaibo. 
This shipment completed an order of 
4,000 tons purchased last December. 


Rubber and 
Products 


HONG Konc’s ENTREPOT TRADE IN RUBBER 
AT HIGH LEVEL 


Since the war, Hong Kong has de- 
veloped a sizable entrepét trade in crude 
rubber. During the first 6 months of 
1947, this trade was at the highest level 
in hstory: 241,336 piculs (14,365 long 
tons) of crude rubber were imported 
into Hong Kong, while declared exports 
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amounted to 159,879 piculs (9,517 long 
tons). Of the remainder, 81,457 piculs 
(4,848 long tons), a small part was ab- 
sorbed by the local rubber-shoe and 
rubber-goods industry, but some 80 per- 
cent is believed to have been shipped out 
of the Colony reportedly without being 
declared by the exporters. British Ma- 
laya was the source of 93 percent of the 
imports, and 93 percent of the declared 
exports went to China. Exports to the 
United States totaled 5,023 piculs (299 
long tons). 

During 1946, crude-rubber imports to- 
taled 128,875 piculs (7,671 long tons) and 
exports 100,611 piculs (5,989 long tons). 
The retained imports went, for the most 
part, to the local rubber-manufacturing 
industry. The prewar trade was on a 
somewhat smaller scale. In the 2 years, 
1939 and 1940, crude-rubber imports 
averaged 40,924 piculs (2,436 long tons) 
a year, while exports averaged 2,993 
piculs (178 long tons), indicating an 
average annual consumption of 37,931 
piculs (2,258 long tons). 


CONDITION OF RUBBER ESTATES, JAVA, 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


According to September consular ad- 
vices, approximately three-fourths of 
Java’s rubber areas now lie within the 
Dutch lines. Plantations appear, in gen- 
eral, to have suffered comparatively little 
damage. However, in certain districts, 
especially around Soekaboemi in West 
Java and Malang in the east, the Indo- 
nesians are reported to have damaged 
plantations by burning or ringing the 
trees. It is believed that the area planted 
to rubber, which amounted to 618,700 
acres in 1942, has so far not been seri- 
ously reduced. The rubber area in East 
Java is now estimated to total 123,000 
acres, aS compared with 200,000 acres 
before the war. 

In 1942 there were 300 rubber-process- 
ing factories in Java. Thus far, 35 have 
been found burned down or otherwise de- 
stroyed in areas reoccupied by the Dutch, 
and 20 have been reported seriously dam- 
aged (including losses of machinery) and 
15 slightly damaged. Destruction ap- 
parently was heaviest in the Krawang, 
Priangan, and Malang districts, and in 
the area south of Soekaboemi. Many of 
the damaged smokehouses, drying sheds, 
and other structures probably can be re- 
paired fairly quickly, and in most sec- 
tions the remaining mechanical equip- 
ment is expected to be sufficient to proc- 
ess the initial yield when output is re- 
sumed. Of the 179 prewar factories in 
East Java, 70 are believed to be in usable 
condition. 

Little information is available regard- 
ing the rubber industry in Sumatra. In 
the Palembang area, four western plan- 
tations are expected to resume operations 
Shortly. Rubber output in that area, 
however, is preponderantly in the hands 


of the natives. The large rubber plan- 
tations on the east coast of Sumatra so 
far are reported to have suffered little 
damage, except for the removal of their 
entire stock of rubber. 


NIGERIAN RUBBER EXPORTS 


The table below, showing rubber ex- 
ports from Nigeria and the British- 
mandated Cameroons from 1940 tnrough 
the first 4 months of 1947, illustrates the 
increase in production achieved during 
the war years. 








[Long tons] 
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Source: Customs Statistics, Nigerian Government. 


Collection of wild rubber has virtually 
ceased; no wild rubber was exported dur- 
ing February, March, and April 1947. 
From the table, it appears that after 
1943, sources of wild rubber were rap- 
idly being worked out. Also, with the 
end of Government buying at high, con- 
trolled prices, there has been no in- 
centive to collect wild rubber. 

It is anticipated that rubber produc- 
tion may be at the level of 10,000 tons 
per year during 1947 and 1948. It is 
not considered likely, however, that rub- 
ber can be produced as cheaply in Ni- 
geria as in Malaya. Consequently, the 
prospect of expanding and improving 
local rubber production depends on a 
relatively high world price level for 
rubber. 

After Government buying ceased, rub- 
ber prices in Nigeria dropped precipi- 
tously. On June 1, 1947, the United 
Africa Company, which buys most of the 
rubber, offered, at its buying stations, 3 
pence per pound for A-1 grade sheet 
rubber, dried and cured, with differen- 
tials for lower grades. Later reports in- 
dicated that the Company was cutting 
prices much further. (World prices 
dropped considerably after June 1 but 
have recovered well in recent weeks.) 

The large plantation companies were 
reported to be seriously concerned in 
June, but because of their large invest- 
ment it was thought they would continue 
production and attempt to store the out- 
put locally, in hopes of a price recovery. 
At such low prices, it was stated that 
African growers, who provide half the 
total output, would simply abandon their 
trees. 

During the war years there was a con- 
siderable increase in rubber acreage, and 
many small African growers planted 
trees. Known plantation holdings, plus 
some of the larger African holdings, 
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amounted to 122,461 acres, according to 
recent figures. Of the total, 2,142 acres 
were planted with Funtumia, and the 
remainder with Hevea, divided as fol- 
lows: Seedling, mature, 94,835; seedling, 
immature, 24,360; budded, mature, 924; 
budded, immature, 200. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


PERFUMERY IMPORTS, CYPRUS 


Imports of perfumery into the Island 
of Cyprus during 1946 were valued at 
£33,125, in comparison with £13,369 dur- 
ing the preceding year. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL AND Soap Exports, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


During the first 6 months of 1947, the 
Dominican Republic exported 5,380 kilo- 
grams of essential oils, valued at $20,453, 
as compared with 3,918 kilograms, 
valued at $12,379 in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

Exports of laundry soap from the Do- 
minican Republic during the first half 
of 1946 totaled 575 kilograms, with a 
value of $140. There were no exports 
of this product in the corresponding 
months of 1947. 


IMPORTS AND EXporTS, GREECE 


During the last quarter of 1946, im- 
ports of toilet preparations and soap 
into Greece amounted to 30 metric tons, 
valued at 329,951,000 drachmas (the of- 
ficial rate of the drachma recently was 
quoted as US$1=5,000 drachmas). 

Exports of toiletries and soaps from 
Greece throughout the last 3 months of 
1946 totaled 29 metric tons, valued at 
102,550,000 drachmas. 


ExpPorT STATISTICS, MADAGASCAR 


During the first 5 months of 1947, ex- 
ports of essential oils from Madagascar 
and the Comoro Islands included the fol- 
lowing items: Clove oil, 368,800 kilo- 
grams, valued at 23,361,000 francs; lem- 
ongrass oil 8,800 kilograms, 7,189,000 
francs; ylang-ylang oil, 9,900 kilograms, 
14,441,000 francs; and other types, 700 
kilograms, 1,146,000 francs. 


Exports, U. K. 


British exports of natural essential oils 
during the first half of 1947 amounted to 
75,467 pounds, compared with 86,158 
pounds in the like months of 1946, re- 
ports the British press. 

Exports of toilet paste, powder, cream, 
and lipstick from the United Kingdom 
in the first 6 months of 1947 amounted to 
4,556,673 pounds, as compared with 
4,812,036 pounds during the like period 
of 1946. The amount of exports of per- 
fumery and other toilet preparations 
throughout the January-June period of 
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1947 was 5,468,084 pounds, as compaied 
with 5,085,718 pounds during the cor- 
responding months of 1946. 

In the first half of 1947, exports of 
dentifrices from the United Kingdom 
amounted to 989,791 pounds, compared 
with 1,861,300 pounds in the like period 
of 1946. 


MANUFACTURE AND EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL 
OILs, SPAIN 


A new chemical factory, capable of 
producing up to 50 tons of essential oils 
a year, is to be built by the “Union Quim- 
ica Aeronautica” of Barcelona, Spain, ac- 
cording to the European press. 

Spain exported 117,466 kilograms of 
essential oils during 1946—30,296 kilo- 
grams more than in the preceding year, 
according to reports of the National Fruit 
Syndicate. 

The average price per kilogram in- 
creased from 5.50 pesetas in 1945 to 13.80 
pesetas in 1946. 


Soap Prices INCREASE, U. K. 


Prices of most varieties of hard soap, 
including household bar soap and car- 
bolic soap, in the United Kingdom re- 
cently were increased, owing to the 
higher cost of raw materials, reports the 
British press. This action brought 
prices of such soaps into line with those 
of other soaps which had previously been 
increased. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


IMPORTS, BARBADOS 


Statistical figures on imports of some 
principal articles into Barbados during 
the second quarter of 1947 (figures for 
the corresponding period of 1946 in pa- 
rentheses) are as follows: Cotton piece 
goods, 737,254 square yards (663,431); 
other cotton manufactures, except ap- 
parel, valued at £38,813 (16,917); rayon 
piece goods, 486,844 square yards (183,- 
864) ; wool and woolen manufactures, ex- 
cept apparel, valued at £30,245 (9,084) ; 
apparel, other than socks and stockings, 
valued at £40,606 (13,579). 


Cotton and Products 
IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, URUGUAY 


During the year August 1946 to July 
1947, inclusive, Uruguay imported 5,331 
metric tons of cotton, of which Paraguay 
supplied 3,751 tons, Brazil 1,571 tons, 
and Argentina 9 tons. Consumption dur- 
ing the year amounted to 4,780 metric 
tons. 


REDUCED PLANTINGS AND YIELDS, GREECE 


The area planted to cotton in Greece 
jin 1947, according to preliminary trade 
estimates, is 95,000 acres, 27 percent 


smaller than in 1946, and 51 percent be. 
low the prewar (1938-40) average. This 
reduction in acreage is attributed to 
lower cotton prices and the drought in 
eastern Greece prior to planting time. 

Production of lint cotton in 1947 jg 
estimated at 9,500 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 11,000 tons in 1946 and a 
prewar average of 16,500 tons. 


CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE, 
MANCHURIA 


Cotton cultivation in Manchuria (Na- 
tionalist area) as of August 1947 was es- 
timated at 175,000 acres, and the yield at 
9,500,000 kilograms. 

As of that date, 40,000 spindles and 
500 looms were operating at Chinchow 
and 20,000 spindles and 500 looms at 
Yingkow. The majority of the textile 
mills were idle most of July, because of 
the shortage of electric power. 


Wool and Products 
EXPORTS, ICELAND 


Exports of woo] from Iceland amounted 
to only 256,300 kilograms in the first 
6 months of 1947, as compared with 
726,200 kilograms in like period of 1946. 


ITALIAN IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Imports of wool into Italy during the 
first 4 months of 1947, according to official 
sources, amounted to 67,933 metric tons. 

The wool industry’s consumptive ca- 
pacity is estimated by the trade at about 
70,000 metric tons (clean basis) annually. 
Consumption in August 1947 was esti- 
mated at about 4,000 tons monthly. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
CHILEAN FIBER SITUATION 


Production of hemp fiber in Chile in 
1946-47, according to the first official 
estimate, is placed at 3,904 metric tons, 
the smallest output in a number of years. 
In 1945-46, production totaled 5,363 tons 
compared with 6,050 tons in 1944-45. 

Exports of hemp and hemp products 
during the first 6 months of 1947 were as 
follows: Fiber, 2,628 metric tons, of which 
Spain purchased 910 tons, U. S.S. R., 714 
tons, Argentina, 432 tons, and Belgium, 
185 tons; tow, 163 tons, Belgium being the 
principal buyer; twine and rope, 145 
metric tons, principal markets being the 
United Kingdom, 105 tons, Argentina, 18 
tons, Costa Rica, 13 tons. Shipments of 
hemp and hemp products in 1946 com- 
pared with 1945 (in parentheses) follow: 
Fiber, 4,147 tons (8,148); tow, 779 tons 
(653) ; twine and rope, 425 tons (532). 

Flax-fiber production in 1946-47 
totaled 1,163 metric tons compared with 
1,365 tons in 1945-46 and 1,644 tons in 
1944-45. 

Exports of flax and products during the 
first 6 months of 1947, were as follows: 
Fiber, none; tow, 515 metric tons, of 
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which France purchased 500 tons; yarn 
and thread, 73 tons, the principal destina- 
tions being Argentina and Brazil. Total 
1946 shipments as compared with 1945 
(in parentheses) follow: Fiber, 214 met- 
ric tons (180); tow, 50 tons (25); yarn 
and thread, 97 tons (72). 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


The sisal crop in British East Africa 
for 1947 is estimated at 125,920 long tons. 
This figure is 7.5 percent below the pro- 
duction average of 136,122 tons during 
the past 5 years, the reduction being at- 
tributed to the shortage of labor. 

Sisal exports during the first 6 months 
of 1947, with figures for the calendar year 
1946 in parentheses, were as follows: 
Total 56,560 long tons (135,712); United 
States, all tow, 750 tons (11,095) ; United 
Kingdom, 37,951 tons (84,855); Canada, 
11 535 tons (24,625); Australia 2,550 tons 
(11,450); South Africa, 1,980 tons (2,- 
437) ; India, 1,460 tons (550); New Zea- 
land, 234 tons (350); Middle East, 100 
tons (350). 

Flax production has declined to negli- 
gible quantities. Only 450 acres were 
planted in 1946. Approximately 744 
long tons of flax were produced during 
the crop year 1945-46, as compared with 
629 tons in 1944-45 and 1,181 tons in 
1943-44. Exports in 1946, all of which 
went to the United Kingdom, totaled 589 
tons compared with 645 tons in 1945 and 
1,138 tons in 1944. 

Early estimates placed the production 
of kapok at 390 long tons for 1947. Ex- 
ports in 1946 totaled 320 long tons, as 
compared with 140 tons in 1945 and 217 
tons in 1944. 


CORDAGE PRODUCTION AND Exports, CUBA 


Production of cordage declined to an 
estimated 6,300,000 pounds during the 
second quarter of 1947, as compared with 
approximately 6,900,000 pounds during 
the corresponding period of 1946, and 
slightly more than 7,000,000 pounds dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947. 

Exports of henequen rope declined to 
473,283 pounds during the second quarter 
of 1947 from 958,293 pounds in the first 
quarter. Principal markets were the 
United States, 205,142 pounds; Argentina, 
129,817 pounds; Puerto Rico, 116,803 
pounds; and Martinique, 15,060 pounds. 
Shipments of henequen twine increased 
to 3,698,132 pounds from 284,839 pounds 
in the first quarter. Principal purchas- 
ers were France, 3,310,062 pounds; United 
States, 335,409 pounds; and Argentina, 
52,571 pounds. 


HaliTi’s SISAL Exports 


Sisal exports (including cleaned sisal, 
plantation decorticated spinable fibers, 
and plantation decorticated and recov- 
ered flume tow) totaled 9,458,764 kilo- 
grams during the first 6 months of 1947. 
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The United States was the principal mar- 
ket, having taken 8,761,518 kilograms, or 
slightly more than 92 percent of ship- 
ments, followed by Belgium, 387,929 kilo- 
grams; and France, 272,793 kilograms. 

In the period October 1, 1946, to May 
31, 1947, exports of sisal, shoes, and slip- 
pers amounted to 122,941 kilograms, as 
compared with 156,444 kilograms in 
1945-46. Sisal handbag exports declined 
to 79,266 kilograms from 205,436 kilo- 
grams in the 1945-46 period. 


ITALY’S FIBER INDUSTRY 


Flax-fiber production in Italy in- 
creased to 5,500 tons in 1846 from 3,600 
tons in 1945, according to a foreign trade 
publication. The acreage devoted to 
flax cultivation was increased this year. 
Domestic fiber production does not meet 
the needs of the Italian industry, and 
requirements are supplemented by im- 
ports. 

Hemp and linen manufacture is car- 
ried on in about 40 spinning and 90 weav- 
ing mills, and in a large number of 
craftsmen’s workshops. Handweaving 
of linen is still carried on in Italy, and 
several kinds of very fine fabrics are 
produced. 

The cordage and twine industry in 
mid-1946 consisted of more than 1,000 
small establishments. At that time, 
133,000 spindles and 9,600 looms were in 
place (100,000 spindles were running but 
only half the looms operated), as com- 
pared with the prewar figure of 130,009 
spinning spindles, 24,000 doubling spin- 
dles, and about 8,500 looms. 

The jute industry has not recovered 
to any appreciable extent since the war, 
owing to the shortage of raw jute. By 
the middle of 1946 the industry spun 
only 9 percent and wove only 2 percent 
of the quantity handled in 1938. Only 
225 tons of raw jute were imported dur- 
ing the first part of 1946, as compared 
with 41,044 tons for the entire year 
1938. 

Exports of hemp, linen, and jute dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1946, total 
figures for the year 1938 in parentheses, 
consisted of the following: Hemp yarns, 
2,214 tons (3,250); linen yarns, 351 tons 
(88); hemp, linen, and jute fabrics, 292 
tons (12,356); finished hemp, linen, and 
jute products, 1,711 tons (6965). 


ABACA SHIPMENTS FROM PANAMA 


During the first quarter of 1947, Pan- 
ama exported 1,470,716 kilograms of 
abaca, as compared with 760,740 kilo- 
grams in the corresponding period of 
1946. All shipments went to the United 
States. 





Lumber was among the commodities 
removed from Canadian price control, as 
of September 15, 1947, by the Dominion 
Government. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


STATISTICAL REPORT, IRAN 


Production, processing, and sale of to- 
bacco and tobacco products in Iran is 
controlled by the Iranian Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly which is under the direction of 
the Ministry of Finance. 

No official figures are available on total 
production of Iranian leaf tobacco. How- 
ever, the Tobacco Monopoly purchased 
from the growers an estimated 17,207 
metric tons in the year 1946-47, as com- 
pared with 12,926 tons in 1945-46. The 
purchase figures do not differ greatly 
from the*actual production figures. 

Iran’s foreign trade in leaf tobacco is 
relatively unimportant. Imports of leaf 
(including tombac, broken and cut leaf) 
in 1945-46 (latest available) amounted 
to 5 metric tons, as compared with 2 tons 
in 1944-45, and 1 ton in 1943-44. 

Exports of leaf tobacco (including 
tombac, broken and cut leaf) in 1945- 
46 totaled 119 metric tons, as compared 
with 424 metric tons in 194445 and 6 
tons in 1943-44. 

Stocks of leaf tobacco were unofficially 
estimated in August 1947 at 12,000 metric 
tons. 

In Iran tobacco is consumed in three 


forms: Cigarettes, pipes, and water- 
pipes. Since the year 1943-44, when 
cigarette consumption amounted to 


2,681,000,000 units, demand for the 
product has shown a progressive in- 
crease, reaching 3,550,000,000 units in 
1946-47. Consumption of pipe and 
water-pipe tobaccos however has de- 
clined since 1943-44. 

In addition to the increased produc- 
tion of the Monopoly, larger amounts of 
cigarettes have been imported, entries 
of tobacco products consisting largely of 
cigarettes. In 1945, Iranian imports of 
cigarettes rose to 38 metric tons, from 
26 tons in the two preceding years. 
Cigarette exports are practically nil. 
Trade in other tobacco products in neg- 
ligible. 


CIGARETTE MANUFACTURE AND CONSUMP- 
TION, JAVA, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


The rehabilitation of a large cigarette 
factory at Cheribon, Java, following the 
measures undertaken by the Netherlands 
Indies government, will enable Java’s 
chief tobacco-manufacturing company 
to increase its cigarette output to about 
350,000,000 units per month by the end of 
1947. In prewar years, this company was 
the chief manufacturer of cigarettes in 
the Netherlands Indies, operating three 
large factories in Java, 

Manufacture of cigarettes was re- 
sumed in February of this year at Soera- 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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COMMUN ICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


China Raises Fares on 
Yangtze River Route 


Passenger fares of ships plying on the 
Yangtze River were raised 45 percent ef- 
fective October 3, while cargo freights, 
divided into four classifications, were 
raised from 25 to 75 percent, according 
to an official Central News Agency re- 
port from Nanking, China. The newly 
regulated passenger fares, in Chinese 
National currency, are as follows: 

From Nanking to Hankow: Special class, 
$464,000; first class, $445,000; second class, 
$227,000; third class, $229,000; and fourth 
class, $148,000. 

From Nanking to Kiukiang: Special class, 
$422,000; first class, $283,000; second class, 
$187,000; third class, $146,000; and fourth 
class, $96,000. 

From Nanking to Ichang: Special class, 
$1,692,000; first class, $1,129,000; second 
class, $751,000; third class, $581,000; and 
fourth class, $379,000. 

From Nanking to Chungking; Special class, 
$4,080,000; first class, $2,724,000; second class, 
$1,811,000; third class, $1,399,000; and fourth 
class, $921,000. 


Transport Facilities Still 
Inadequate in Canton, China 


Canton, China, which became a “Spe- 
cial Municipality” on July 1, 1947, and 
which has a population estimated at 
1,200,000, continues greatly in need of 
good public transportation facilities, 
although the situation has improved in 
recent months, according to the Amer- 
ican Consulate General in that city. 

The South China Bus Co., under a city 
franchise, maintains 15 bus routes in 
Canton, operating 270 busses daily. 
These busses are owned by five groups 
covering three routes each. The groups 
rotate, changing routes semi-monthly. 

Each bus pays the Municipal Govern- 
ment CN$2,800,000 monthly as a special 
operating permit, and CN$300,000 per 
month is paid to the South China Bus 
Co. as an administration fee. Bus fares 
are uniform for all routes. 

According to the Municipal Public 
Works Bureau, which has jurisdiction 
over public transportation, complete ar- 
rangements have been made for a fran- 
chise in favor of the Canton Bus Co. to 
operate the city’s bus service beginning 
June 1, 1948, and to extend for a period 
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of 12 years. The signing of a contract 
is said to be a matter of time, depending 
on when 200 American busses can be 
procured. A_ representative of the 
company recently left for the United 
States to negotiate the purchase of these 
vehicles. The present intention is to 
purchase busses fully equipped, but the 
Canton city authorities feel that the bus 
bodies could and should be manufactured 
locally at a cost less than one-half of 
that required for purchase in and trans- 
portation from the United States. 

Most of the 300 taxicabs operating in 
Canton at present are badly in need of 
repair and in some cases constitute a 
menace to public safety. These vehicles 
are not equipped with meters and there 
is no stipulated charge for service. A 
mutually satisfactory price is arranged 
between the patron and driver before 
a trip begins. 

There are 4,750 licensed pedi-cabs and 
5,000 rickshas in operation. Most of 
these are old and dilapidated. The de- 
clared intention of eliminating rickshas 
has been postponed indefinitely. 


Norwegian Airlines To Open 
Weekly Oslo-Athens Service 


Norwegian Airlines was to inaugurate 
a weekly round-trip passenger and 
freight service between Oslo and Athens 
via Copenhagen, Frankfurt, Zurich, Mar- 
seille, and Rome on October 8, according 
to the American Embassy in Oslo. 


TACA de Venezuela Expands 


Venezuela-Colombia Service 


TACA de Venezuela is now operating 
three round trips a week between Mai- 
quetia and Maracaibo, Venezuela, and 
Bogota, Colombia. The one-way fare is 
144.33 pesos ($83.74) , and the round-trip 
fare 260.16 pesos ($150.89). 


Brazil Speeds Up 
Air-Mail Service 


International air-mail service from 
Brazil to both Europe and the United 
States was improved during the second 
quarter of 1947 as a result of the utiliza- 
tion of the faster and more frequent 








schedules of a number of air lines. The 
improved air-mail service enjoyed by 
Rio de Janeiro was not fully shared by 
Sao Paulo owing to the omission of Sao 
Paulo as a stop by some of the interna- 
tional lines using four-motored planes, 

Brazil participated actively in the re- 
cent Postal Union Conference held in 
Paris. The head of the Brazilian delega- 
tion indicated that Brazil was satisfied 
with the resolutions adopted and would 
cooperate actively in the measures con- 
templated for the improvement of inter- 
national postal service, both surface and 
air. 


Indonesian Railways Striving 
To Resume Service 


Railroad conditions on Java and Su- 
matra are still below prewar standard, 
but efforts are being made to restore 
them, says a recent report from the U. S. 
Consulate General at Batavia. The re- 
habilitation of rail traffic in the reoccu- 
pied areas of these islands has thus far 
been largely a question of bridge repair. 
While numerous bridges were found to 
have been either blown up or seriously 
damaged by the Indonesians, only a few 
stretches of track had been torn up. 
Many repairs have been rapidly effected, 
and a number of important lines are 
again in operation. However, it is re- 
ported that the damaging of railway 
lines and bridges continues, hampering 
traffic in various sections of the reoccu- 
pied territories. 

A considerable amount of rolling stock 
has been recovered, especially in the rail- 
way yards at the ports of Cheribon in 
West Java and Pasoeroean and Probo- 
linggo in East Java. Some of the rolling 
stock, including several locomotives, 
which had been removed to Malaya and 
other neighboring countries by the Japa- 
nese has also been recently returned. 
Nearly all of the recovered rolling stock 
is badly worn, but much of it can be re- 
paired sufficiently to put it into usable 
condition. Java’s principal railway re- 
pair shop at Madioen is beyond the 
Dutch lines. The shops at Batavia 
(Manggarai), Surabaya, and Semarang 
are again in working order, however, al- 
though their capacity has been reduced 
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in consequence of the removal of some 
of the machinery during the Japanese 
occupation. 

Before the war railway employees 
numbered about 40,000, and their num- 
bers are said to have increased consider- 
ably under the Republican regime. It 
is reported that, by and large, native 
railway personnel in the reoccupied areas 
have been willing to return to their jobs, 
and the labor supply is said to be ample 
for present needs. There is a shortage 
of coal for locomotives operating in the 
interior, and until sufficient coal can be 
imported wood fuel has to be substituted. 


Uruguay Designates 
Airports of Entry 


The Uruguayan Government has des- 
ignated the following as airports of en- 
try for customs purposes: Carrasco Na- 
tional Airport, Salto Airport, and Rivera 
Airport. 

Airports of entry for seaplanes and 
flying boats are Montevideo Bay and 
Maldonado Bay. 


Distribution of Low-Voltage 
Supply Established in Peru 


In accordance with the provisions of 
article 1 of a Supreme Resolution of 
August 25, 1947, published in the Peru- 
vian press on September 1, 1947, low- 
voltage distribution systems for public 
electric services to be established in the 
future in Peru must be of the following 
characteristics: Alternating current, 3 
phase, 4-wire, 60 cycles, 220/380 volts. 

The Resolution further states that 
while the new Electric Code is being pre- 
pared, the Bureau of Industries and 
Electricity of the Ministry of Public 
Works will endeavor to establish the 
above standards in Peru for all electric 
installations, either private or public. 

It is felt that these standards will 
minimize expenses in the consumption 
of electricity and installations, as well 
as provide a maximum of human safety. 


Coahuila Highway Program 
Well Under Way in Mexico 


The Coahuila (Mexico) highway pro- 
gram is reported as proceeding satis- 
factorily. The link between Matamoros 
and La Cuchilla, which will form a part 
of the Inter-Oceanic Highway between 
Torreon and Saltillo, may be finished by 
the beginning of next year. The Rosita- 
Muzquiz project is similarly progressing 
and may be finished by the middle of 
1948. On the prospective highway from 
Monolova to San Pedro de las Colonias, 
work has now started out of Monclova 
toward Cuatro-Cienegas. 

The Saltillo-Piedras Negras highway 
must be entirely resurfaced, and this 
work is now being undertaken in sec- 
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Egyptian Cholera Epidemic Causes 
Some Travel Difficulties in 
Middle East 


In their efforts to check the spread of the 
serious cholera epidemic now raging in Egypt, 
several of that country’s neighbors have been 
forced to adopt precautionary quarantine 
measures affecting travel to their countries, the 
American Foreign Service reports. 

The Foreign Office and health authorities at 
Baghdad, Iraq, have ruled that regardless of the 
validity of cholera inoculation certificates, any 
persons who have been in Egypt since the 
cholera outbreak must go through several days’ 
quarantine before they may enter Iraq. 

The Dhahran (Saudi Arabia) airfield has 
been closed to all planes originating or stopping 
in Egypt since September 30 (because of a 
total lack of cholera quarantine facilities) and 
may be closed to planes from India as well, if 
evidence of cholera in that country should 
develop. 

All air schedules affecting the Cairo com- 
munications center are subject to daily 
cancellations. 








tions. The original paving of this high- 
way has proved unsatisfactory notwith- 
standing the large amount of money 
spent on its construction; also, further 
work will be necessary in realignment 
and reinforcement of the road in places, 
and considerably more work remains to 
be done with respect to its bridges. 


Cuba’s Highway Repairs 
No Deterrent To Traffic 


The Central Highway of Cuba is un- 
dergoing extensive repairs at present in 
certain sections in Loas Villas (Santa 
Clara) and Camaguey Provinces, but 
there are no detours. This highway, 
constructed several years ago on a con- 
crete base with asphalt topping, starts 
at Pinar del Rio, west of Habana, and 
ends at Santiago de Cuba. It is 20 feet 
6 inches wide, with banked curves, con- 
crete culverts, steel bridges, and post- 
and-cable guards at danger points, as is 
the custom on national highways in the 
United States. Distances between towns, 
and the cumulative distance from Ha- 
bana are indicated in kilometers by a 
series of stone markers about 2 feet high, 
set on concrete bases about 4 feet square 
and placed along the highway at 1-kilo- 
meter intervals. 

In general, the sections of the high- 
way nearest Habana are in the best con- 
dition, enhanced by rows of shade trees 
which form a cool arch over the road for 
many miles. Other sections of the high- 
way have been similarly planted, but 
more recently. 

The highway usually follows the main 
street in the smaller villages it connects, 
and bypasses several of the large towns, 
with alternate routes through the busi- 
ness sections. Unfortunately, these in- 
terior routes are not marked, and it is 


usually expedient to avoid them unless 
absolutely necessary. 

The road, when in a good state of re- 
pair, is conducive to speeds of 60 to 70 
miles per hour, with very few curves 
requiring a reduction of speed below 50 
miles per hour, until the mountainous 
regions of the Province of Oriente are 
reached. These speeds cannot be main- 
tained, however, owing to the numerous 
road gangs making repairs, the density 
of foot traffic and mule- and horse- 
drawn carts near the villages, and, in 
Camaguey Province, the herds of cattle 
which are moved along the highway to 
the abattoirs. 

Gasoline stations are to be found in 
almost every village. Under present road 
conditiorts, the trip from Habana to San- 
tiago de Cuba may be made in 2 days 
of daylight driving, but a 3-day trip is 
recommended so as to allow for extensive 
reduced-speed zones and for spending 
the nights at towns which offer suitable 
accommodations for travelers. 


ABA Plans To Increase 
Stockholm-Helsinki Flights 


The Swedish airline ABA has applied 
to the Swedish aviation authorities for 
permission to increase the number of 
trips on the Stockholm-Helsinki route 
from three round trips per week to one 
round trip each weekday. According to 
reports from Helsinki, ABA’s application 
has been filed at the request of the 
Soviet airline Aeroflot, which has ini- 
tiated weekday one-way service between 
Moscow and Helsinki and is desirous of 
effecting coordination with ABA to pro- 
vide through service between Moscow 
and Stockholm. 


Television Developments in 
France and Great Britain 


The French Government has recently 
issued a decree embodying the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Television Com- 
mittee regarding the future of television 
in France. 

The present standard of transmission 
from the Paris station (425 lines, 25 
frames interlaced) will be continued for 
a period of 10 years. A higher definition 
system (probably 1,029 lines) will also be 
put into service in the capital within the 
next 2 or 3 years, and extensions to the 
provinces will be on this standard. 

Transmissions from Paris are at pres- 
ent radiated 5 days a week on 46 Mc/s 
(vision) and 42 Mc/s (sound). 

Television tests using the method of 
transmitting sound and vision on one 
carrier, as in the Pye “‘Videosonic Sys- 
tem,” have recently been made by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. Re- 
ception on a receiver in which the scan- 
ning spot is not blacked out during the 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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International Fairs’ Review 


The International Fairs’ Union has re- 
sumed publication of its official maga- 
zine, “Les Foires Internationales.” This 
magazine, which was suspended during 
the war, deals with the most important 
problems concerning the promotion of 
world trade through international trade 
fairs and exhibitions. It supplies all per- 
tinent information concerning inter- 
hational trade fairs of interest to pro- 
spective exhibitors and buyers intending 
to attend such events. The magazine is 
published in three separate editions, 
English, French, and Spanish. The re- 
view also features articles by prominent 
Fair experts on problems relating to in- 
ternational exchanges through the me- 
dium of fairs. It is also used as a means 
of import and export advertising. 

The subscription rate for this monthly 
periodical has been set at 300 Belgian 
francs per year. Apply to the Inter- 
national Advertising and T. Co., 183, 
Rue de la Loi, Brussels, Belgium. 


International Fur and 
Leather Fair, Basel 


The second International Fur and 
Leather Fair will be held from March 
8 to 15, 1948, in Basel, Switzerland. The 
first Pur and Leather Fair was very suc- 
cessful and grouped 295 exhibitors from 
22 countries. Buyers came from all over 
the world, and it is reported that good 
business was done and many excellent 
business connections started. 

The 1948 Fair will occupy a larger 
amount of space in the newly built Swiss 
Industries Fair Building. It will feature 
furs and skins, leather, machinery ac- 
cessories, and the like. Application for 
space must be in the possession of the 
Fair Management not later than Decem- 
ber 15, 1947. The rental for space for 
open stands has been fixed at 90 francs 
per square meter for stands up to 7 
square meters; with decreasing rates for 
larger stands. The rates for closed 
cabins with frontal window varies from 
105 Swiss francs per square meter for 
small cabins to 80 Swiss francs per square 
meter for larger cabins. Participation 
in the Fair is limited to wholesale mer- 
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chants, manufacturers, and their repre- 
sentatives. Interested prospective ex- 
hibitors or buyers should apply immedi- 
ately to the American Representative of 
the International Fur and Leather Fair, 
Alltransport, Inc., 6 State Street, New 
York 4, New York. 


Australian Textile Exhibition 


To Be Held in U. S. 


An exhibition of original printed fur- 
nishing and dress fabrics designed by 
Australian artists will be sent to the 
United States under the sponsorship of 














the Commonwealth Department of Com- 
merce and Agriculture and will be placed 
on display by the Australian Trade Com- 
missioner in Rockefeller Center, New 


York City. The opening date of the 
show has not yet been set, but it will 
probably be held in November. 

The exhibition consists of 46 fabrics of 
silk, cotton, rayon, and different weights 
of wool for use as furnishings, dress ma- 
terials, and accessories. Contemporary 
Australian artists have supplied origina] 
designs, many of them with an Austral- 
ian theme. This display, which repre- 
sents a considerable step forward in 








Forthcoming Fairs and Exhibitions Abroad 


AUSTRIA 
Spring Fair, Vienna, March 14-21,.1948. 
Apply to Sanford de Brun, 
Austrian Foreign Trade Office, 
25 Broad Street, New York City. 


FRANCE 
International Commercial Fair, Lille, May 29 
to June 13, 1948. 
Apply to Foire Commerciale Internationale, 
69 rue Faidherbe, 
Lille, France. 
NETHERLANDS 
Royal Netherlands International Industries 
Fair, Utrecht, April 6-15, 1948. 
Apply to Foreign Department, 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, 
Utrecht, Holland. 
POLAND 
International Sample Fair, Poznan, April 24 
to May 9, 1948. 
Apply to Commercial Attaché, 
Polish Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 
SPAIN 
International Trade Fair, Valencia, May 10-25, 
1948. 
Apply to Antonio B. Caragol, 
121 Broad Street, 
New York 4, New York. 


Spain—Continued 

International Trade Fair, Barcelona, June 10 
25, 1948. 

Apply to Feria Oficial 


Muestras de Barcelona, 


Internacional de 


Barcelona, Spain. 


Unrtrep Kincpom 
Building Exhibition, London, Nov. 
4, 1947. 
Apply to Building Trades Exhibition, Ltd., 
| Vernon Place, 
Southampton Row, W. C. 1, England 


19 to Dec. 


British Industries Fair, London and Birming- 
ham, May 3-14, 1948 (restricted to British 
Empire exhibits). 

Apply to: Export Promotion Department, 

35 Old Queens Street, 

London, S. W. 1, England—or to 

Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 

95 New Street, Birmingham, England. 

Hotel. Restaurant. and Catering Exhibition, 
January 16-24, 1948. 

Apply to Trade and Technical Exhibitions, 
Ltd., 

1 Dorset Buildings, 

Salisbury Square, 

London, E. C. 4, England 

YUGOSLAVIA 

International Trade Fair, Zagreb, May 8-17, 
1948. 

Apply to Commercial Attaché, 


Yugoslav Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Australian industrial design, was first 
opened to the public in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, in early September. It was later 
moved to Melbourne. 


International Trade Fair, 
Valencia 


Forty-two American industrial exhibi- 
tors were represented at the Valencia 
(Spain) International Trade Fair which 
took place from May 15 to 31, 1947; in 
addition, nine American publishing con- 
cerns participated. Goods from the fol- 
lowing foreign countries were also shown 
at the Valencia Fair: United Kingdom, 
Argentina, Chile, Belgium, Denmark, 
Netherlands, Italy, and Sweden. Italy’s 
rehabilitation of industry was demon- 
strated by 48 exhibits, while the United 
Kingdom occupied 85 booths. Sweden 
and Switzerland had 38 each. Actual 
sales made at the Fair were estimated 
at 150,000,000 pesetas. 

The 1948 Fair will take place from 
May 10 to 25. Additional information 
ls available from the United States dele- 
gate, Antonio B. Caragol, 121 Broad 
Street, New York 4, New York. 


British Industries Fair. 


London 


Demand for space in the London Sec- 
tion of the 1948 British Industries Fair, 
which will be held from May 3 to 14, 
1948, has been so heavy that the total 
available space has been “over applied 
for,” says the Board of Trade Journal. 
On the closing date, September 20, the 
demand was some 80,000 square feet in 
excess of the area occupied at the 1947 
event (531,000 square feet). Steps will 
have to be taken to scale down the ap- 
plications, and priority for space will be 
given according to the export potential 
of the industry and the exhibitor con- 
cerned. 

The Leather, Footwear, and Allied In- 
dustries Export Corporation has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Board of 
Trade to organize a Leather Section at 
Earls Court as a special feature of the 
1948 Fair just as the Textile Section was 
a high light of the 1947 event. 

Reports from Birmingham indicate an 
equally large demand for space in the 
Engineering and Hardware Sections. 

The British Industries Fair does not 
accept exhibitors other than those from 
British Empire countries, but, in view of 
its export character, the event is visited 
by a large number of buyers from all 
over the world. 





During the month of June 1947, im- 
ports of common soap into Cyprus were 
valued at £9,026, while the value of per- 


fumery imports in the same month was 
£5,704. 
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baya, where substantial amounts of to- 
bacco were recovered from Japanese 
stores. The capacity of this unit is being 
increased gradually and is expected to 
reach maximum production by the close 
of 1947. In June, however, cigarette 
manufacture at Soerabaya reached only 
113,000,000 units, or about 2,000,000 less 
than in the preceding month. 

Because of difficulties in recovering 
factory equipment, besides the lack of 
fresh supplies of tobacco, only a gradual 
increase in Java’s cigarette production is 
anticipated. A goal of 350,000,000 cigar- 
ettes monthly has been set for the end of 
1947, to be increased, if possible, to 400,- 
000,000 monthly by June 1948, and to 
450,000,000 to 500,000,000 monthly by the 
end of 1948. 

Cigarettes currently manufactured will 
consist mainly of two grades—one of 
medium quality for the general public 
and military establishments, and one of 
lower quality made of Java tobacco and 
intended for the native market. Superior 
brands of cigarettes will be manufactured 
when better grades of tobacco become 
available. United States leaf is needed 
for blending, also cigarette paper and 
packaging materials. 

In prewar years Java’s consumption of 
manufactured cigarettes amounted to 
only about 200,000,000 units monthly, 
owing to the popularity of the hand- 
made product among the natives. In the 
outer islands, however, more than 500,- 
000,000 cigarettes of Javan manufacture 
were sold monthly. Prospects are good 
for increased sales among the Javanese 
and for recapturing the large outer- 
island market. 


SUPPLIES OF TOBACCO FURNISHED BY 
IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Tobacco is not grown in Portugal on a 
commercial scale. The tobacco indus- 
try, which is a monopoly operating under 
Government control, is dependent on 
imported tobacco. 

The United States is the principal sup- 
plier of leaf tobacco to Portugal. Of 
the 4,428 metric tons of leaf tobacco im- 
ported in 1946, the United States sup- 
plied 3,643 tons, and of the 2,910 tons 
imported in 1940, 2,109 tons came from 
the United States. Angola ranks sec- 
ond as a supplier of leaf tobacco to 
Portugal. In 1946, 569 tons came from 
that source compared with 408 tons in 
1940. 

Leaf-tobacco-consumption statistics 
reveal two important developments dur- 
ing the period 1940 through 1945: (1) 
consumption of national leaf from 
Portuguese African colonies increased 
more than 100 percent, and (2) the po- 


sition of the United States as the prin- 
cipal supplier of imported leaf tobacco, 
continued to increase to the detriment 
of nearly all other supplying countries. 

In 1946 the total output of tobacco 
products amounted to 4,225 metric tons 
(no complete break-down available). 
In 1945 total production amounted to 
4,034 tons, of which 35 tons were cigars; 
1,915 tons, cigarettes; 2,071 tons, cut to- 
bacco; and 13 tons, snuff. In 1940 the 
output totaled 2,901 tons, which included 
33 tons of cigars, 1,141 tons of cigarettes, 
1,708 tons of cut tobacco, and 19 tons 
of snuff. 

In 1945 estimated consumption of do- 
mestic cigars was 35 metric tons com- 
pared with 33 tons in 1940, while 15 tons 
of cigars were imported in that year and 
only 8 tons in 1940. 

Estimated consumption of cigarettes 
in 1945 included 1,915 tons of domestic 
and 130 tons of imported, as compared 
with 1,141 tons and 39 tons, respectively, 
in 1940. Gains made by imported cigars 
and cigarettes have been proportionately 
greater than those made by domestic 
products. Although consumption of 
foreign-made cigars have dropped al- 
most to the 1940 level, sales of foreign 
cigars have increased about 90 percent. 
Sales of imported cigarettes have in- 
creased more than 200 percent, and those 
of Portuguese manufacture have ad- 
vanced 60 percent. 

All prewar supplying countries partici- 
pated in the rise in cigar imports, Brazil 
being greatly in the lead and Cuba fol- 
lowing. In 1946, arrivals totaled 14.6 
tons, compared with 17.7 tons in 1940. 
The United States share of this trade is 
small, amounting to only 1.7 tons in 1946. 

Cut-tobacco imports have increased 
but are still less than 5 tons annually. 

Portugal’s cigarette imports increased 
proportionately more than any other 
product, rising from 39.3 metric tons in 
1940 to 123.6 tons in 1946. Most of the 
gain was made by United States brands, 
1946 imports of which reached 94.9 tons, 
compared with only 19.2 tons in 1940. 
There is no indication that the excellent 
position held by the United States in the 
Portuguese market will be weakened or 
even challenged. 

Exports of tobacco products are small. 





A calcium-carbide and cyanamide 
plant will be established in Santander 
Province, Spain, by the Unidn Quimica 
del Norte de Espana, states a foreign 
chemical publication. 





With a view to “Americanizing” Aus- 
tralian railways, the Australian Trans- 
port and External Territories Minister 
has been visiting the United States to 
study both rail and road transport meth- 
ods. Australia has three railway gages. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rate Latest available quotation 


Unit quoted 


Country Type of exchange Approximate 
1945 1946 Septem- | pare | equivalent Date 
(annual) | (annual) | ber 1947 ? in U.S. | ’ 
} currency 
Argentina_._| Paper peso_.| Preferential 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Oct. 9, 1947 
| Ordinary 4.23 4.23 4. 23 4.23 2364 Do. 
| Auction 4.94 4.94 4.04 4.94 . 2024 Do 
Free market 4.04 4.09 "4.05 41.04 . 2475 Do. 
Bolivia__....| Boliviano_..| Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Curb 59. 96 60. 94 71.00 | 71.00 0141 Do. 
Brazil - --- Cruseiro !___| Official 16.50 | 216.50 (2 (2 
Free market 19. 30 19. 42 18.72 |2 18.72 . 0534 Do, 
Special free market 20.00 | 220.00 ( ( 
Chile_. Peso. - Special 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 0516 | Oct. 3, 1947 
Export draft. _- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 0400 Do. 
Free market 32.24 | 34.86 49.28 | 48.50 . 0206 Do 
"re. © 31. 00 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do 
Colombia_.- ..-do Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 *1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 | Aug. 30, 1947 
Bank of Republic 1.76 | 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
Curb___- s 1.83}  °*.835 *2.08 | 2.20 .4545 | Sept. 5, 1947 
Costa Rica..| Colon -| Uncontrolled 5. 68 5. 84 6.40 | 6.40 . 1563 | Sept. 30, 1947 
+ Controlled _- 5. 62 5. 62 6 67 . 1764 Do 
Cuba _..| Peso | Free : 1.00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 1. 0000 Do 
Ecuador___..| Sucre Central bank (offi- 13. 77 14. 66 13.50 513. 50 . 0741 Do 
cial). 
Free ___. : "16.50 | 17.50 .0571 | Aug. 30, 1947 
Honduras_..| Lempira_- Official 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | 2.04 41902 | Sept. 36, 1947 
Mexico ..| Peso_.......| Free . 4.86 4.86 4, 8 4.86 _ 2058 Do 
Nicaragua_..| Cordoba_--..| Official___- 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | 5.00 . 2000 Do. 
i 6. 62 5.49 *5 50 6.00 . 1667 | Sept. 5,1947 
Paraguay....| Guarani *___| Official_. 3.12 3.12 3.12 | 3.12 3205 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Free 7__- 3. 41 3, 25 3. 43 3.43 . 2915 Do 
Peru... Sol | Official __ 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 |) 6.50 . 1538 | Sept. 27, 1947 
A ee 87.85 *14.90 | 18.00 0556 Do 
Salvador Colon. | Free_. 2. 0) 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 4000 | Sept. 30, 1947 
Uruguay Peso | Controlled _- 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Do 
‘ree: 
Imports 1. 90 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 263 Do 
Other purposes * 1.82 1, 785 
Venezuela Bolivar. - Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3.3 2085 Do 
Free 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 


! Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis, Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 

2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. The selling rate in the free market, which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 

r dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree- 
aw, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 1946. On August 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeiros per dollar. 

8 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 1946 

¢ Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 

§ Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s effective selling rate of 15.04 
sucres per dollar, were abclished. At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed on import and exchange 
authorizations. 

6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 

’ Established December 4, 1945. 

8 June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947. 

§ In effect from July 25, 1944 through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for imports and that 
for other purposes was eliminated. 

*Argentina, free market rate for August; Colombia, commercial bank and curb rates 
for June; Nicaragua, curb rate for June; Peru, free rate for August. 

**Colombia, January-August average. 


for August; Ecuador, free rate 





distribution, principally for a small ex- 
port manufacturing program. Negotia- 
tions are under way for the purchase of 
another 10,000 bales from New Zealand. 
This will be used to produce for domestic 
needs as well as for the export trade. 
To support the domestic and export 
goals of this program it will be necessary 
to import approximately 665,000 bales of 
raw wool, broken down into 414,000 bales 
for domestic consumer use, 30,000 for 


Japan’s Postwar Wool 
Industry Under Military 
Authority 


(Continued from p. 7) 


grade raw wool annually, principally 
from Australia. From the beginning of 
the war to August 25, 1947, only 7,481 
bales were landed at Yokkaichi (on June 
7, 1947). These are now in process of 
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domestic industrial consumption, ang 
221,300 for export manufactures. The 
export portion should in turn be divideg 


2 RON AE TRAN SAC A 


into 80 percent combing wool for the | 
manufacture of worsted goods (177,009 | 


bales) and 20 percent clothing wools 
(44,000 bales) for spinning on the woolen 
system. The quantity of raw wool listeg 
above for domestic use would be mixeg 
with noils and reclaimed wool, new staple 
fiber, and reclaimed staple fiber. In ad. 
dition to these fibers, a small amount of 


cut silk may be available for mixing with | 


wool, but this supply was uncertain as of 
August 25, 1947. The staple fiber men. 
tioned above has already been provided 
for. 

Processing 665,000 bales of raw mate. 
rial, including the dyeing, will require 
400,000 metric tons of coal. Under pres. 
ent conditions of low coal production in 
Japan, allocations of such quantities 
would be impossible in the near future. 
It is considered likely that the rate of 
expansion of the woolen mills will be 
determined largely by the quantities of 
coal which can be allocated by this in- 
dustry, since coal will in turn determine 
the quantities of raw wool which it will 
be practical to import for processing. 

A considerable proportion of the wool 
is stock-dyed before spinning. The 
availability of dyestuffs is therefore an 
important consideration in determining 
the production capacity of the industry. 
In addition there is a much closer re- 
lationship between the dying process and 
weaving in the woolen industry than in 
most other textile industries because a 
great deal of production is yarn-dyed 
prior to weaving—particularly export 
apparel fabrics. 

Processing of 665,000 bales of raw wool 
will require 3,385 metric tons of dye- 
stuff. Export manufacturers will utilize 
691 tons of acid dyes and 1,032 tons of 
chrome dyes. Direct dyes in the amount 
of 1,533 tons and 129 tons of sulfur colors 
will be utilized for domestic production. 

Scarcity of dyestuffs has been a prin- 
cipal deterrent to the development of 
export programs since the end of the 
war. In view of the small allocation of 
coal to the dye manufacturers, they can- 
not at present produce enough dyestuff 
for all the textile programs. Sufficient 
capacity exists or may be rehabilitated 
for the production of needed dyes; but 
unless domestic output is increased ma- 
terially, imports of dyes for the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods, as well as other 
textiles, will have to be continued. 


Conclusion 


The successful achievement of the 
SCAP wool program for Japan depends 
upon the obtaining of adequate supplies 
of raw wool, coal, and dyes. 

To the extent that exports of wool 
products secure foreign exchange to pay 
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for imports of raw materials and food- 
stuffs, the less burden the Allied Mili- 
tary Government is obliged to shoulder 
in the rehabilitation of Japan. 





Latin-American Nations 
Strive To Ease Harassing 
Port Congestion 


(Continued from p. 4) 


normally heavy traffic. By the end of 
August 1947, all three ports were filled to 
overflowing with cargoes discharged 
there but not forwarded inland. In 
Buenaventura specifically, imports dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1947 amounted 
to some 210,000 tons while in the same 
period some 150,000 tons were moved to 
the interior by rail and highway. This 
left more than 60,000 tons of cargo which 
could not be moved promptly and there- 
fore piled up at the port. 


Ecuador As Example 


An analysis of the situation in Ecua- 
dor, where imports during the first quar- 
ter of 1947 were 350 percent of those dur- 
ing the first quarter of the preceding 
year, illustrates the general port problem 
in Latin America. In addition to this 
tremendous increase in the volume of 
imports, the reasons for port congestion 
in Ecuador are similar to those applying 
elsewhere in Latin America: Lack of suf- 
ficient and suitable port facilities; reluc- 
tance of importers to expedite removal 
of goods from customs warehouses; grow- 
ing consumer resistance to the high 
prices of imported merchandise; and un- 
settled labor conditions. Furthermore 
the relaxation of import controls in Jan- 
uary 1947 resulted in a heavy influx of 
goods which saturated port facilities and 
warehouses. 


Chile Better Off 


Reports from South America indicate 
that the southern section of the west 
coast has no port which is suffering from 
congested port traffic in the sense that 
other countries of that continent are 
suffering. Antofagasta, an important 
port in Chile, is experiencing little diffi- 
culty in handling incoming cargo, al- 
though there have been complaints of 
increasing pilferage said to result from 
inferior packing of goods. 

Chile is perhaps the only Latin Ameri- 
can country in which port operations, at 
least insofar as the clearance of imports 
through customs is concerned, are pro- 
ceeding normally. 

Callao, the port of Lima and the prin- 
cipal port of entry in Peru, is experienc- 
ing some trouble handling shipments ex- 
peditiously and clearing goods through 
Customs, but this is largely the result 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_ NOTE, ~Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate 











Latest 
a ” F m Si ise a eee 
ountry onetary unit } | Sante | quotation, 
| 1045 | 1946 | September | "Oct. 23, 
(annual) | (annual) (monthly) 1947 
Australia Pound | 
Official | %$3.2280 |_..- a pee ts Satta 
| Free *3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2112 $3. 2121 
Belgium France | *. 0229 . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
Canada | Dollar: | 
Official | . 9091 | . 9520 | 1, 0000 | 1, 0000 
Free . 9049 | . 9329 . 9236 | . 8988 
Czechoslovakia | Koruna eataaaren *. 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Denmark | Krone Cee - 2086 2086 
France (metropolitan) France *.0197 . 0084 . 0084 . 0084 
India | Rupee . 3012 | . 3016 | . 3017 . 3016 
Netherlands | Guilder *. 3793 | . 3781 . 3775 . 3776 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2346 | 3, 2263 3, 2241 3. 2250 
Norway Krone oe *. 2018 . 2016 . 2016 
Portugal ..| Eseudo : *. 0405 0402 | . 0403 
South Africa .| Pound.. 3. 9905 4. 0050 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain | Peseta ee *.0913 | . 0913 | . 0913 
Sweden | Krona_. *, 2586 . 2782 . 2782 
Switzerland France | *, 2336 . 2336 | . 2336 
United _ Kingdom .| Pound: 
Official *4.0350 |..-. {ae - 
Free *4. 0302 | 4.0328 | 4.0300 | 4.0313 
| | | 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 





of credit difficulties on the part of con- 
signees as well as difficulties in connec- 
tion with obtaining import licenses. 


Mexico Hit 

The problem of port congestion in 
Middle America and the islands in adja- 
cent waters is similar to that of South 
America. Mexico has only two ports of 
great commercial importance, Veracruz 
and Tampico. Both are currently oper- 
ating under severe handicaps as the re- 
sult of abnormal congestion. Veracruz, 
the largest and most active Mexican port 
by virtue of its proximity to Mexico City, 
has at this writing virtually ceased to 
function as a result of the jammed con- 
ditions, and unsuccessful efforts have 
been made to divert shipments to Tam- 
pico in an attempt to spread the burden. 

Mexican authorities point out that part 
of the difficulty is the result of the re- 
sumption of transportation services from 
Europe following the end of hostilities. 
This, together with other factors men- 
tioned above, has placed a tremendous 
strain on existing port facilities in both 
Veracruz and Tampico. As in Buenos 
Aires, Rio de Janeiro, and other ports, 
importers are taking advantage of low 
rents on customs warehouse space and 
are allowing their goods to remain for 
extended periods until they may be 
moved directly to buyers, The resultant 
clogging of warehouses has the usual ef- 
fect of piling up cargo throughout the 
harbor and, finally, means that vessels 
are forced to wait at anchor for long pe- 
riods before being assigned dock space. 


The Striking Case of Veracruz 


Reports from Veracruz indicate that 
unsettled labor conditions in port areas, 
and particularly conflicting practices of 


the various unions represented in the 
port, are responsible for a good share of 
the difficulties now being experienced 
there. Each type of labor operates un- 
der a separate union, and the different 
segments often work at cross-purposes, 
thereby contributing to the inefficient op- 
eration of the port. For instance, steve- 
dores on board vessels are paid on a ton- 
nage basis—which fact motivates them 
to move as much cargo as possible in a 
given period of time. On the other 
hand, dock hands are paid hourly or 
daily wages, which arrangement provides 
no incentive for moving more than the 
minimum volume of cargo. The result 
is obvious: although cargo may come off 
vessels at a commendable rate, it re- 
mains in lighters or on the dock for 
seemingly endless periods of time before 
moving on through customs. 

Another hindrance to efficient port 
operation in Veracruz is a regulation re- 
quiring that all goods removed from cus- 
toms must be handled exclusively by 
Veracruz trucking concerns. Since most 
of the shipments entering Veracruz are 
ultimately destined for Mexico City, this 
stipulation creates a formidable prob- 
lem. Long-distance trucking concerns 
whose operations originate in Mexico 
City or other inland cities must wait for 
local trucks to remove goods from 
within the confines of customs and then 
transfer those goods to their own trucks, 
even though the Veracruz trucks may 
only transport the shipment a matter of 
a mile or two. In addition to the added 
expense involved, considerable time is 
wasted, and goods may often remain in 
customs for longer periods than would 
be the case if their movement did not 
depend entirely on Veracruz trucking 
companies. 
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Some complaint has been voiced in 
Veracruz against the lack of integra- 
tion of work schedules of the port steve- 
dores and the customs officials of the 
port. It is reported that stevedores 
maintain a working day starting at 8 
a.m. and ending at 6 p. m., with the pe- 
riod from 12 noon to 2 p. m. off. Cus- 
toms officials, on the other hand, work 
from 8 a. m. until 2 p. m., with no time 
off during that period. As a result, 
customs officials and stevedores are 
jointly on duty only from 8 a. m. until 
noon, and this is the only time during 
which goods may be unloaded and passed 
through customs without a suspension 
of operations. 


Problems in Central America 


The United Fruit Co., which main- 
tains the principal cargo line from New 
York to Central American countries, was 
forced this summer by prevailing port 
conditions in Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
to forego accepting cargo destined for 
that area. It was hoped that the tem- 
porary suspension of service would give 
local officials an opportunity to devise 
more expeditious methods of clearing 
goods through the port area and cus- 
toms, and thereby make possible the re- 
sumption of normal shipping activities. 

Honduras also is confronted with the 
problem of port congestion. In its most 
important port, Puerto Cortes, congestion 
is so extreme that it takes (on the aver- 
age) 3 weeks to ciear incoming cargo. 
The administration is trying to relieve 
the situation by increasing storage fa- 
cilities and improving the method of 
handling imports. 

As a long-range solution of the port- 
congestion problem the Honduran Gov- 
ernment plans to build a modern cus- 
toms warehouse with much larger stor- 
age capacity and better connections with 
the discharging pier. 


Still ““Unfavorable”’ at Habana 


The Cuban Government attempted to 
ease congestion in Habana in April 1947 
by official action designed to utilize to 
the fullest extent all warehouse and dock 
facilities. Although some improvement 
has been noted, normal port traffic has 
not yet been established. In May, two 
vessels carrying rice, a high-priority 
product in Cuba, were forced to anchor 
while awaiting berths. 

Labor difficulties have been cited as 
factors contributing to the current un- 
favorable situation. 


Future Is Uncertain 


At the present time it is impossible to 
predict with any degree of accuracy 
when the forces and conditions making 
for port congestion will be definitely al- 
leviated and more nearly normal port 
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conditions will be reestablished. It is 
evident that authorities in the affected 
countries are becoming increasingly 
aware of the seriousness of the situation 
and that this realization should result 
in concerted action calculated to bring 
about improvement in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 





South Africa Now 
Witnessing Big Air-Line 
Service Growth 

(Continued from p. 5) 


the first time an air link was established 
between Bloemfontein and Kimberley. 
The South African Railways and Harbors 
Administration states that the introduc- 
tion of the Springbok service from Jo- 
hannesburg to the United Kingdom on 
November 10, 1945, did not, initially, re- 
sult in a substantial increase in traffic, 
since the first service was operated 
weekly, with South African Airways and 
BOAC alternating the flights. However, 
as the frequency of the service was in- 
creased, first to two a week and then, 
through gradual stages, to the present 
schedule of six a week in each direction, 
the passenger mileage increased to a 
marked degree, The total for the year 
ended March 31, 1947, exceeded 56,000,- 
000 miles as compared with approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 miles for the preceding 
year. 

Regional services operated by South 
African Airways also expanded during 
the past year with the inauguration on 
October 10, 1946, of two services a week 
between Lourenco Marques and Johan- 
nesburg and with the increase in fre- 
quency from two to three flights a week 
in the service between Johannesburg and 
Salisbury via Bulawayo. These services 
are operated under bilateral agreements 
with the respective Governments of the 
countries concerned—the service to Lou- 
renco Marques being operated side by side 
with DETA’* and that to Salisbury with 
Central African Airways. 

The route mileage of the internal serv- 
ices within the Union and South West 
Africa has remained fairly consistent at 
approximately 4,500 miles. However, the 
increased volume of traffic has been met 
by greater frequency in existing services 
and by alterations in route sequences. 
During the past year the passenger mile- 
age over internal services was approxi- 
mately 40,000,000 miles as compared with 
35,000,000 miles during the preceding 
year. 


New Lines Planned 


At the annual meeting of the Commer- 
cial Aviation Association held in Johan- 
nesburg on August 29, 1947, the Min- 


1 Portuguese line of which the full name is 
Divisio Exploracéo dos Transportes Aéreos. 


ister of Transport, F. C. Sturrock, an. 
nounced that four major airways con. 
tracts for private commercial air lines 
had been awarded to the following: 

1. Air Trans-Africa Ltd., Johannes. 
burg—The operation of services cover. 
ing practically the whole of the Union 
over a route of 5,600 miles; 

2. Northern Cape Flying Services 
Ltd., Kimberley—Services to be under. 
taken by this company will radiate from 
Kimberley and serve 10 centers in that 
area; 


3. Karroo Flying Services Ltd., Graagt | 


Reinet—This company will also provide 
local services embracing 15 towns in the 
Karroo area with an outlet to Port Eliza- 
beth; 

4. Commercial Air Services Ltd., Jo- 
hannesburg—This company has under- 
taken to operate services circling the 
area around Basutoland, with extensions 
to the Rand, Durban, and East London, 
a route of approximately 1,640 miles. 


Feeder Lines Contemplated 


At the same meeting Mr. Sturrock said 
that several months ago the Government 
had invited proposals to operate feeder 
air services in the Union and South West 
Africa. The proposals which were sub- 
mitted by various aviation interests in 
the Union had been carefully examined 
by the Civil Aviation Council, whose rec- 
ommendations were submitted to Mr. 
Sturrock for approval. The Minister of 
Transport pointed out that after con- 
sulting with the Civil Aviation Advisory 
Committee the Government had awarded 
the licenses for the foregoing firms, and 
he continued: 

It is proposed to award them subject to the 
proviso that where the route of the com- 
pany operating over the major portion of 
the Union, [namely] Air Trans-Africa, co- 
incides between any two or more towns on 
a route operated by local feeder-air-service 
company, the license granted between such 
towns shall be awarded to the local com- 
pany to eliminate wasteful and uneconomic 
competition. These proposals were submit- 
ted in terms of certain conditions published 
last October, the subject of which it is pro- 
posed to embody in further legislation, sub- 
ject, however, to such alterations or modifi- 
cations as requirements may prove necessary. 

Mr. Sturrock remarked that he wel- 
comed the entry of private enterprise 
into the commercial aviation field in the 
Union, and he assured the Commercial 
Aviation Association that the Govern- 
ment, through its Department of Rail- 
ways and Transport, would do all it pos- 
sibly could to assist them in their enter- 
prise. 

It is understood that the air lines listed 
above have been operating in recent 
months on a charter basis, and the an- 
nouncement by Mr. Sturrock indicates 
that these lines will not have the Gov- 
ernment’s sanctions to operate on regu- 
lar commercial schedules. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


(Continued from p. 9) 


York City, for about a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: Commodore Hotel, Lexington Ave- 
nue and Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Boston. 

10. Nicaragua—Arturo Cuadra G., Avenida 
Rossevelt frente Edificio Pellas, Managua, 
D. N., is interested in purchasing machinery 
for manufacturing brooms, candles, and 
cordage. Also, he seeks agencies for plumb- 
ing supplies, fabrics of all kinds, paints, 
hardware, radios, all kinds of wire, nails, 
chinaware, refrigerators, electric material, 
machetes, tapes, and lace for dresses. He is 
now in the United States until November 30. 
U. S. address: 70 St. Nicholas Street, Brook- 
lyn 27, N. Y. (Visitor asks that duplicate 
offers be sent to his Managua address.) 
Itinerary: New York City and vicinity. 

(Previously annc.:nced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, October 25.) 

11. Norway—Herbert Sontum, representing 
Cc. E. Sontum & Co., 5/7 Grensen, Oslo, is 
interested in obtaining new agencies in 
automotive lines. Scheduled to arrive Oc- 
tober 18, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U. S. address: % Waldorf-Astoria, 
Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, South Bend, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. ~ 

12. Union of South Africa—Cornelius Pet- 
rus Andries Louwrens, representing Consoli- 
dated Diamond Mines of South West Africa, 
Ltd., 44 Main Street, Johannesburg, is inter- 
ested in purchasing strip-mining equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive October 5, via New York 
City, for a visit of 5 weeks. U. S. address: 
% Barclay’s Bank (D. C. & O.), 120 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


13. Costa Rica—Torneria Eléctrica Valverde 
e Hijos, Sucs., Avenida 3-B y Calles 12/14, 
San Jose, seeks a market for souvenir items, 
such as cigarette boxes and ashtrays, hand- 
made of native woods finished in natural 
colors, carved and plain. Present monthly 
capacity, 600; production can be increased 
if orders warrant; also, articles could be 
made to individual specifications of buy- 
ers. Copies of a price list (in Spanish), 
photographs, and a few samples available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

14, England—Draughtsmen's Requisites 
Limited, 22-26 Stafford Place, London, S. W. 
1, offers for export precision drawing in- 
struments. Illustrated leaflet and price list 
is available upon request from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. England—Wenex Limited, 62 Frith 
Street, Soho Square, London, W. 1, desires to 
export dried mushrooms and dried bilberries. 

16, Iran—A. G. Reza Farshchian and Sons, 
Ltd., Mokhless House, Isfahan, wish to ex- 
port carpets and rugs, each shipment to a 
value equivalent to 1,000,000 rials. Price list 
is available upon request from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

17, Italy—Cesare Regnoli & Figlio, 11 Piazza 
San Francesco, Bologna, offers to export con- 
centrated tomatoes, Italian marmalades, 
pickled eel and fish. 


November 1, 1947 


18. Panama—Cia. Azucarera La Estrella 
S. A., P. O. Box 593, No. 23 Avenida Norte, 
and Cia. Delvalle Henriquez, S. A., P. O. Box 
28, Calle 8 y Avenida “B”, Panama, have 
surplus 2,500 drums of 200 gallons each 
(500,000 gallons) of alcohol distilled from 
sugarcane and rectified to above 94 degrees 
Guy Lussac at 15 degrees Celsius. Firms are 
not familiar with current United States 
market prices, and request offer as to price 
and conditions. 


Export Opportunities 


19. England—Brooker, Dore & Co. Limited, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3, desire 
purchase quotations for Japanese printed 
and dyed cotton cloth processed in the 
United States. 

20. Italy—-Cesare Regnoli & Figlio, 11 
Piazzo San Francesco, Bologna, seeks pur- 
chase quotations and agency for the fol- 
lowing foodstuffs: sweetened condensed milk; 
a line of condiments such as pepper and 
nutmeg; fruit preserves, jam, jelly, marma- 
lade, fruit sirup and pulp; frozen and can- 
ned meats for direct retail consumption and 
for reprocessing into meat products. 

21. Mexico—Luis Flores Sepulveda Sucs., 
S. A., Zaragoza 442 Sur, Apartado Postal 261, 
Monterrey, seeks purchase quotations for 
approximately 12 dozen sets dinnerware 
(table and kitchen articles of medium qual- 
ity), initial investment approximately $1,000 
to $2,000. Also, 50 to 60 electric table and 
floor lamps for household use, of medium 
and superior quality, 60 cycles AC 110 volts, 
initial investment approximately $1,000 to 
$2,000. 

22. Netherlands—N. V. Gustav J. J. Witt 
& Co.’s Handelmaatschappij, 355-b Mathe- 
nesserlaan, Rotterdam, desires purchase quo- 
tations with exclusive sales agency for the 
Netherlands for herring meal, pilchard meal, 
and sardine meal. Firm wishes shipments 
of 50 to 200 tons, protein content about 60 
to 65 per cent. 

23. Syria—Hassan and Abdulsattar Chebib, 
P. O. B. 98, Damascus, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for hearing aids. 


Agency Opportunities 


24. Canada—Duder & Co. Limited, 43 Vic- 
toria Street, Toronto 1, Ontario, desires rep- 
resentation for raw materials for the broom 
and brush industries, such as broom corn 
and palmetto. 

25. England—Anglo-American Warehouses 
Ltd., Habit House, 4/5 Denmark Street, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, seeks agency for general mer- 
chandise. 

26. Italy—‘‘Astroil,” 17 Via Assietta, Turin, 
desires representation for mineral lubricat- 
ing oils for automobiles and industries, and 
vegetable oils for the textile industry. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained by American 
firms from this Division and from De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Agencies and Concession- 
aires—Cuba. 

Advertising Media—India. 

Alcoholic-Beverages Manufacturers— 
Czechoslovakia. 

Alcoholic-Beverages Manufacturers—Brit- 
ish Guiana, 

Alcoholic-Beverages Manufacturers— 
Greece. 


Automotive-Equipment 
Dealers—Honduras, 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Netherlands West Indies. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Turkey. 

Business Firms—Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Union of South 
Africa. 

Cotton Ginneries—Egypt. 

Cotton Ginneries—Guatemala. 

Cotton Ginneries—Peru. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Finland. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Colombia. 

Flour Mills—Dominion of India. 

Furniture Manufacturers—France. 

Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Aus- 
tralia. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Poland. 

Hospitals—Egypt and Cyprus. 

Hotels—Guatemala, 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Nether- 
lands Indies. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Czechoslovakia. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Nicaragua. 

Motor-Vehicles Importers and Distribu- 
tors—New Zealand. 

Motor-Vehicles Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Panama, 

Musical-Instruments Importers and Deal- 
ers—Canada. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Oils (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and 
Exporters—Venezuela. 

Petroleum Industry—Ecuador. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Venezuela. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Jamaica. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Australia. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Austria. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Palestine. 

Rice Mills—Guatemala. 

Rice Mills—British Guiana. 

Sawmills—Costa Rica. 

Sawmills—Guatemala. 

Soap Manufacturers—Cuba. 

Soap Manufacturers—Turkey. 

Sugar Mills—Nicaragua. 

‘Tanneries—Peru. 

Textile Industry—Cuba. 


Importers and 
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lowing the advance of Netherlands forces 
during the last week of July. By the 
middle of August, the cost of the cheaper 
grades of rice had declined 50 percent 
in Batavia, and the better grades 35 per- 
cent. A similar decline occurred in the 
price of coconut oil (used for cooking by 
the natives) , potatoes, onions, and chick- 
ens. The general index of food prices in 
native markets declined about 20 percent 
during the month. There was, however, 
no corresponding drop in the cost of im- 
ported goods, although a gradual and 
less-marked reduction might be expected 
to follow any sustained appreciation of 
the Netherlands Indies guilder. 
Exchange rates quoted for foreign cur- 
rencies on the black market in Batavia 
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were likewise affected by the advance of 
Dutch forces into the interior of Java 
and Sumatra. Immediately after mili- 
tary action commenced, quotations for 
United States dollars, Singapore dollars, 
sterling, and Australian pounds declined 
to 75 percent of their previous levels. 
Rumors that large quantities of export 
produce had been recovered in the in- 
terior—although not  substantiated— 
caused quotations to drop to 65 percent. 
But when military action was abruptly 
halted, foreign currencies strengthened 
and leveled off at 75 percent of their 
former value. The Republican rupiah, 
quoted at 28 Netherlands Indies cents 
before the action commenced, declined 
steadily and is now quoted at 712 cents. 

Exchange fluctuations on the black 
market have been a fairly accurate re- 
flection of business sentiment in the 
Netherlands Indies during the past 
month. Following the reoccupation of 
extensive areas in Java and Sumatra, 
optimism returned, businessmen antici- 
pating an early revival of foreign trade in 
general and, more particularly, prompt 
shipment abroad of stocks of produce 
found in the interior. When military 
action ceased, however, and it became 
evident that such stocks might turn out 
to be considerably smaller than at first 
expected, the outlook was considered less 
hopeful. The pessimistic feeling was in- 
creased by reports of continued destruc- 
tion of economic assets in the interior 
and the prospect of a further prolonged 
period of political uncertainty such as 
has retarded rehabilitation and forced 
business to mark time ever since the 
Japanese capitulation. The month ac- 
cordingly ended on a note of uncertainty. 


Rumania 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Approval of Foreign-Trade Contracts 
by Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
Required.—All representation or agency 
contracts between foreign firms and old 
or new commercial representatives of for- 
eign importing and exporting companies 
in Rumania, involving a fixed commis- 
sion in foreign currency, now require the 
approval and authentication of the Ru- 
manian Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce, according to a notice issued by 
that Ministry, appearing in the Ruma- 
nian press on August 23, 1947, and re- 
ported by the United States diplomatic 
mission in Bucharest on August 26. 

This notice, which applies to present 
as well as future contracts, is based on 
law No. 285 of August 14, 1947, published 
in the Monitorul Official of August 14. 
Contracts in effect at the time of publi- 
cation of this law had to be submitted to 
the Ministry by August 30. All future 
contracts, as well as agreements involv- 
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ing extension or modification of existing 
representation or agency contracts, re- 
quire preliminary approval of the Min- 
istry. 

Contracts are to be submitted for 
authentication or approval to the Office 
of Foreign Payments, Str. General Manu 
No. 21, Bucharest, with a legally stamped 
application, together with the original 
contract and a copy, and a Rumanian 
translation of the contract. The original 
contract will be returned to the owner 
after authentication and approval. 

Both State and private importers and 
exporters in Rumania dealing direct 
(that is, without an intermediary and 
for which operations no commissions are 
due to local representatives, or for which 
a commission is to be paid in lei in Ru- 
mania) must submit, with their applica- 
tions for payment abroad or with their 
export applications, original certificates 
from the foreign firm covering the trans- 
action authenticated either by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the foreign 
country, or by the Economic Counsellor 
of Rumania in that country. The appli- 
cation for foreign payment or for expor- 
tation must include the name and ad- 
dress of the representative in Rumania 
of the foreign firm, or the declaration 
“has no representative.” 
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flyback is, of course, marred by the 
sound signal which is inaudible. 

No technical details are at present 
available of the equipment to be used 
by the J. Arthur Rank Organization for 
large-screen television which, it has been 
announced, will be introduced in several 
London motion-picture houses later this 
year. 

Six cinemas will at first be equipped 
to receive transmissions from the Or- 
ganization’s research station at Syden- 
ham, South London, which will be 
beamed to the West End for reception 
and redistribution. 


Britain’s Freight-Car 
Difficulties Outlined 


A one-day decrease in average turn- 
around time of freight cars in the United 
Kingdom would be equivalent to the pro- 
duction of approximately 100,000 cars, 
according to the Minister of Transport. 
If freight cars throughout the country 
could be turned around in 9 days instead 
of the present average of 10, he said, 
the extra carrying capacity would equal 
that of 3 years’ freight-car production, 
the annual production now being be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000. 











The Minister also stated that the’ 
number of locomotives available now ig 
1,850 fewer than the 1938 figure of 7 
18,469, while there are approximately | 
200,000 less freight cars than in 193g 
when about 1,250,000 were in existence, | 
Half of them are owned privately and | 
do not belong to the railways. To deal # 

with the entire trade of Great Britain 3 
450,000 freight cars must be earmarked § 
to carry coal, thus leaving the remainder, 4 se 
about 600,000, for the rest of the goods © 

the country has to have transported. 


















New India-America Ship 
Cargo Service Announced 






Narottam Norarjee & Co., through its 
Rangoon agents, the Scindia Steam Navi- 
gation Co., has recently purchased five © 
10,000-ton steamers and started a regu- 
lar monthly cargo,ser\ _-e between India 
and America. The ship. will carry cargo 
between ports in India (also ports in 
Burma and Ceylon), ports on the east 
coast and/or Gulf ports in the United 
States and east coast ports of Canada 
(and Newfoundland). 

















New Transmission Power Line 
Put Into Operation, Gold Coast 






The 22-mile, 11,000-volt power trans- 
mission line between Nsawam and Accra, 
Gold Coast, Africa, was put into opera- 
tion in July 1947. When the electricity 
was turned on in Nsawam, the prohibi- 
tion on new installations in Accra was 
temporarily suspended, and a number of 
new houses built since the end of the war 
were connected to the power line. To 
meet the additional load, the Electricity 
Supply Commission has had to reduce 
the line voltage by as much as 25 percent 
between 6:30 and 8:45 p. m., the hours 
of peak consumption. 

The town of Kumasi is being rewired 
for alternating current, which will be 
supplied from the new power station at 
Swedru when it is put into operation. 


Mexico Investigates Safety 
Factors in Air Transport 


In response to numerous complaints 
received by his office, the Chief of the De- 
partment of Civil Aeronautics in Mexico 
recently ordered investigations of certain 
secondary Mexican air lines, particularly 
in regard to their safety factors. The 
chief offender among the carriers has 
suffered accidents resulting in the deaths 
of 10 pilots and many passengers during 
the past 14 months. The Department of © 
Civil Aeronautics has taken under con- 
sideration the question of canceling this 
carrier’s concession and, pending a final | 
decision, has ordered the company to 
withdraw from operation certain of its 
aircraft which are in an unserviceable 
condition. 
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